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IN THE AIR SOONER! Vital 
aireraft parts flow from pro 
duction lines quicker because 
the use of calcium metal re- 


sults in better metal. 


CHEMICAL HELPER! Calcium 
is necessary in making a num- 
ber of rare metals—many of 
which heretofore were un- 
available commercially — and 


all of which are vital. 


BETTER HEALTH! Pure calcium 
metal is used as a drying and 


purifying agent in the manu- 
facture of certain new disease- 


fighting drugs. 


METAL-SAVER! In the melting 
of copper serap for use in 
certain Iv pes of electrical 
equipment, caleium is used as 
a purifier and a restorer of 
electrical conductivity. 


Y UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


This “Carrot” 
means healthy metals 


YOU CAN SEE why metalworkers call this lump of 
calcium metal a “carrot.” This is the way it looks 
when it comes from an electrolytic cell in which it 
is made. 

Calcium is a soft, silvery-looking metal. Although 
it is abundantly present in such common materials 
as chalk and limestone, its recovery as a pure metal 
is extremely difficult. Yet it is vitally essential to 
this country. 

In the making of stainless or high-alloy steels, cal- 
cium drives out impurities, giving cleaner, better 
steel for casting or rolling. In magnesium casting. 
small amounts of calcium improve the finish of the 
surface and minimize scaling. Calcium is an essential 
in the making of many metals. 

This hitherto rare metal has been made in this 
country only during the past few years. Before Eu- 
rope exploded, the United States was dependent 
upon France as a source of supply. 

But back as far as 1935, thinking that this country 
should have a domestic source, ELECTRO METAL- 
LURGICAL COMPANY, a unit of UCC, started a major 
research program. After four years of work ... as 
French supplies dwindled ...a plant was put into 
operation for the manufacture of the gray metal. 
Today, ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY produces 
many times as much calcium metal as this country 


ever imported ... and production is increasing. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


Principal Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS PLASTICS 
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America’s industrial might speaks through the throats of a hundred thousand cannon. 
Your dollars... tax dollars and War Bond dollars... are needed to speed production. 


ne FIGHT WITH YOUR DOLLARS... 


as our men fight with their lives 


ORK, fight, sacrifice. That is the price of victory. Every 
American will do his share and do it gladly. On the fight- 
ing front, on the production front—and on the home front, by 
budgeting his life to bare essentials, in order to buy Bonds and 
more Bonds. | 


Over fifty million people have bought War Bonds. Twenty-five 
million are buying Bonds regularly out of income. But the job is 
only started. Now is the time to increase your purchases. Buy 
more War Bonds and Stamps and keep on buying. Join up in the 
Payroll Savings Plan. Be ready to invest in the second Victory 
Loan next month. Fight with your do//ars as our sons and brothers 


fight with their Jives. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Bid for a Fourth Term 


President Roosevelt, in effect, sent to 
Congress this week his platform for a 
fourth term. 

lhe “job for every man” report of the 
National Resources Planning Board re- 
yeals the framework of a reborn New 
Deal. The President is taking the of- 
fensive against the swing in public senti- 
ment away from reforin, back toward 
conservatism. He is trying to bring 
forward a program so simple, so appeal- 
ing, that he can recapture the votes of 
a public that went into this war with 
little faith remaining in his peacetime 
economic policies and with a haunting 
fear of a worse depression when the 
war iS Over. 

What the new program does is strip 
the New Deal of theories, of economics. 
It is sheer politics. No more does Mr. 
Roosevelt merely promise the voter that 
we will stimulate investment income or 
manipulate the currency or prime the 
pump and thereby create plenty of jobs. 
Instead, he steps in and directly prom- 
ises a personal job for every voter. 


U. $.—The Biggest Capitalist 


The President’s approach to full em- 
ployment after the war is made possible 
by the fact that the government itself 
is now outright owner of the best chunk 
of the country’s industrial capacity. At 
any time before the war such a program 
would have sounded too radical, would 
have looked like socialism. When the 
government itself is the biggest capitalist, 
it can take the reins under the normal 
accustomed forms of capitalism. 


A Plan for the People 


The Planning Board’s social security 
report does not have the line-by-line en- 
dorsement of the President. But he does 
endorse the objectives and the gencral 
approach. 

In asking Congress for a full con- 
sideration of the program this session, 
Mr. Roosevelt promised that his execu- 
tive agencies would bring forward a de- 
tailed program. In so doing, against the 
advice of his congressional leaders, the 
President is talking over the head of 
Congress to the people. 

He can have little hope that this 
Congress will enact any important part 
of his program. He is building the cen- 
tral issue for the 1944 campaign. At 
the same time he is trying, like Bev- 
eridge in England (BW —Dec.5’43,p7), 
to present to the peoples of the world 
the war aims of the United Nations. 
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However, the Beveridge plan, limited 
as it is to mere social security measures, 
pales into insignificance beside the broad 
full-employment scheme of the Presi- 
dent. As was foreseen months ago (BW 
—Jan.16'43,p15), social security isn’t 
enough, and Mr. Roosevelt knows it. 


Civilian Goods Opening Ahead 


Business men can begin to prepare for 
a revival of some civilian goods manu- 
facturing by fall of this year. About 
that time arms production will have 
completed the job of equipping an 
army, and from then on it can go on a 
straight maintenance basis, simply sup- 
plying the necessary, but still heavy, 
replacements. 

Much of the urgency has been out of 
war production for some months now; 
it has been plain that the job could and 
would be done. The remaining problems 
are technical—and soluble. 

Now production is within a few 
months of reaching its peak, and it will 
decline somewhat in late summer or 
fall. Tank output is already dropping 
off from a December peak. Aircraft is 
an exception, will continue to rise for 
about a year (page 17). 


A Problem of Replacement 


At the same time that maximum out- 
put is being achieved, the demand for 
armament may slack off somewhat. Up 
to now we have been filling the unbe- 
lievably capacious pipeline to the bat- 
tlefield. Huge new levies of men have 
had to be equipped, and the mere ac- 
cumulation of in-transit inventories took 
enormous quantities of goods. By fall, 
the stuff will be gushing out at the 
battlefield end as fast as it is fed in at 
the factory. 

Then the actual needs of battle will 
dictate the rate of production—and it 
will be less than peak rate. 

This won’t mean immediate “de- 
mobilization” of the present economy, 
elimination of war controls. But it may 
mean practical demobilization for many 
individual firms. For some firms it will 
mean disaster, as war contracts are can- 


“cc 


celed; for others it may present a new 


opportunity as limited stocks of raw 
materials are released for use in civilian 
goods. 

Discrimination will be exercised — 
don’t look for metal ash trays—but you 
can expect more such moves as last 
week’s orders unfreezing some refrigera- 
tor stocks and permitting an increase in 
the output of dishwashing machines 
(page 72). 


Caught in Manpower Squeeze 


But while the civilian economy be- 
gins to look forward to an infusion of 
new materials, it is now face to face 
with a manpower shortage. War fac- 
tories are still getting labor in a rea- 
sonably adequate supply, but that is 
not where a manpower shortage shows 
up; it shows itself first in the long-hour 
low-pay industries. And that means 
first in the production and processing 
of food. 


Needed: Food Producers 


The manpower crisis is a food crisis. 
And the country is just waking up to 
the food crisis it faces this year. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
now admits that the U. S. is going to be 
forced down to the British standard of 
eating. Rationing plans are being ex- 
tended to include all basic foods by 
vear-end—with the possible exception of 
cereals and breadstuffs. 

To supplement rationing, the Dept. 
of Agriculture is imposing a system of 
food priorities and allocations. 

The Byrmes-Baruch “kitchen cabinet” 
which is advising the President (page 
97) is studying food and manpower as 
a single problem. It is analyzing the 
relation between the size of the Army 
and the cuts that can be made in ci 
vilian diet and, thereafter, in lend-lease 
food. If the group comes up with a 
recommendation for a National Service 
Act, it will do so because of the problem 
of getting men back on the farms. 


Dodging the Shortage Blame 


Meanwhile, the food problem is as- 
suming a major place in_ political 
thinking. 

Civilians are charging the Army with 
hoarding food—a charge that is hard to 
sustain without advance knowledge of 
military offensive plans. 

To clear its skirts, Lend-Lease claims 
that only a small percentage of the 
nation’s total food production is going 
abroad. 

As its alibi, the Agriculture Dept. is 
blaming the food acing on a do- 
mestic eating spree. 

Making political capital out of the 
situation, Republicans, led by Presi 
dential-aspirant Gov. John W. Bricker 
of Ohio, are denouncing food and man 
power mishandling. 

Fearful that OPA will be made the 
goat for food shortages, Price Admin- 
istrator Prentiss M. Brown has made it 
clear that he will go casy on farm price 
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Modern miracle: in 12 months the U. S. Aviation Industry turned out more planes than were constructed in all 23 years following 
World War I....Shell participated by supplying 19 Aircraft and Engine manufacturers with Shell Industrial Lubricants. 


STINGERS 


45,000 combat planes for 1942 ... 100,000 for’43! 


Could it be done? “Impossible!” said the enemy. 
By a miracle of production, the Aviation Industry 
came through with 132 military planes every day in 
1942—more than the combined production of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. 

SHELL’S CONTRIBUTION to this production miracle 
was the development of special industrial lubricants to 
meet specific needs. One of these lubricants stepped up 
cutting speed and at the same time substantially increased 
tool life. Another special lubricant reduced drill breakage 
—lessened operator fatigue. 


Shell Industrial Lubricants helped a major manufacturer 


achieve one of the lowest maintenance costs in the industry. 

IN ADDITION, Shell Aviation Fuels and AeroShell 
Lubricants play a vital part in “keeping ‘em flying.” 

As war production sets new records, proper lubrication 
becomes even more vital. Yesterday's solution is seldom 
good enough for today. 

Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is a major 
responsibility of the “University of Petroleum,” Shell's re- 
search laboratories. Shell engi- 
neers apply these improve- 
ments in the field. 

Are you sure your plant has 
the benefit of all that is new in 
lubrication as it develops? 


Leaders tn War Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


‘“AD er oOo fod oO ry 
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control and that he believes food proc- 
essors are entitled to fair margins of 


profit. 
The Farm Pot Boils 


With debate on the House floor 
scheduled for next week, powerful Earl 
Smith, president of the Illinois Farm 
Bureau Federation (BW —Mar.6’43, 
15), has served notice that he will op- 

se the Pace bill to include farm labor 
costs in parity computations for price 
ceiling purposes. 

In the aumotione, the House Agricul- 
ture Committee has approved the Sen- 
ate-passed Bankhead bill prohibiting 
deduction of benefit payments in com- 
uting parity price ceilings. Enactment 
of the latter is certain; enactment of the 
former now is doubtful, even if it passes 
the House over Smith’s disapproval. It 
is now likely that Roosevelt’s certain 
veto of the Bankhead bill could be over- 
ridden. 

Taking its cue from Congress, OPA 
is ready to increase its ceiling on corn 
to parity. At the same time, OPA is 
lanning to impose a ceiling on live 
Ses somewhat below current market 
prices (page 14). . 

Arguing that an increase in corn 
prices and a slight reduction in hog 
prices would force corn out of hiding, 
Price Boss Prentiss M. Brown won out 
over Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard’s opposition to any livestock 
ceilings. 


Action on Canning Program 


Inquiry by the House Agriculture 
Committee into prospects for the 1943 
canned fruit and vegetable pack has 
prodded the OPA and the Commodity 
Credit Corp. into breaking the bureau- 
cratic logjam that has been holding up 
production plans. CCC has promised 
to subsidize the entire pack, if neces- 
sary, and OPA has promised to get out 
its dollar-and-cents price schedules in 
the near future. 

Major point still at issue between the 
industry and CCC is the extent of the 
subsidy necessary. 

Originally scheduled as an indirect 
attack on grade labeling, the House 
hearings may result in government-in- 
dustry agreement on a pricing program 
without elimination of the mandatory 
labeling requirements. 


Perishables Will Be Moved 


Scare headlines to the effect that 
limitations on shipment of California 
fresh fruits and vegetables (Page 88) 
will soon be imposed are off the beam. 
The Office of Defense Transportation, 
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WPB, and the Dept. of Agriculture 
have kept an eye on the growing short- 
age of refrigerator cars. Yet they don’t 
want to create a scarcity of fresh prod- 
uce when processed foods are down to 
iron rations nor can they afford to 
wreck this tremendous West Coast 
industry. 

Furthermore, movement of refrigera- 
tor cars to the West Coast has been 
speeded considerably since the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission began to 
permit hauling of one boxcar load of 
dry freight divided among three refrig- 
erator cars on the westward run. 


Pay-As-You-Go Buck Passed 


Ways and Means Committee action 
—or rather, lack of action—on pay-as- 
you-go taxation is likely to throw the 
whole problem into the Senate Finance 
Committee’s lap. Unless the House 
overrides its committee’s recommenda- 
tion, Sen. Walter F. George and _ his 
colleagues will have to start from the 
beginning and write their own bill, 
just as they did with the revenue act 
of 1942. 

The 20% withholding tax approved 
by Ways and Means is not pay-as-you- 
go; it is a refined way of garnisheeing 
wages and salaries to collect taxes on in- 


comes of the previous year. The com- 
mittee dodged the big question of mak- 
ing current collections apply to current 
taxes. As one congressman described 


“it, “The committee did only half the 


necessary job and a good deal less than 
half the necessary thinking.” 
Incidentally, the long wrangle over 
pay-as-you-go did not brighten prospects 
for an early decision on the 1943 tax 
program. By this time last year, Ways 
and Means was already holding hearings 
on what became the 1942 revenue act. 


Salary Limit’s Fate 


Congress is almost certain to wipe 
out the $25,000 salary limit. 

Opposition to the ceiling imposed 
by President Roosevelt is as great in the 
Senate as in the House—if not greater. 
You can expect, however, that $25,000 
plus salaries will be frozen either at 
present or at prewar levels, as in Rep. 
Wesley E. Disney’s bill which is favored 
by the House. 

Still uncertain is the fate of salaries 
between $5,000 and $25,000. The Dis- 
ney bill would take all controls off such 
salaries, and the Senate may go along 
with this or merely remove the $25,000 
limit, making all increases subject to 
Treasury Dept. approval. (And, of 


Luxury Ceilings to Go 


OPA is going to remove price ceil- 
ings from luxury goods to make price 
control simpler. A schedule of com- 
ing exemptions is now in the mill. It 
will very likely include, among other 
things, jewelry, furs, musical instru- 
ments, cameras, toys and games, 
sporting goods, expensive leather 
eoods, durable writing goods, novel- 
tics, custom-built items in general, 
and possibly top-flight lines in such 
fields as housefurnishings and cloth- 
ing. 

None of the foregoing items ap- 
pears in the cost-of-living index. If 
consumers bid up prices, it will make 
no difference in the mad race be- 
tween wages and prices because the 
index will fail to register a rise. And 
in a small way, higher prices on lux- 
uries may even be a safety valve to 
remove some of the financial steam 
pressing against the prices of essen- 
tials. 

e Can Ignore Luxuries—OPA Admin- 
istrator Prentiss M. Brown can safely 
turn his back on luxuries. This wasn’t 
possible a year ago when the General 
Maximum Price Regulation was is- 
sued. At that time, restrictions on 


"kindly of OPA when the price of 


the manufacture of civilian goods 
weren't severe enough to prevent pro- 
ducers from shifting to ceiling-less 
fields. The furthest Leon Henderson 
could go was to forget about the 
prices of antiques and objets d'art. 
But now the lid on manufacturing 
is down. Many luxuries are dead for 
lack of materials; and in other in 
stances (shoes, for example), WPB 
has frozen lines so that a switch from 
low or medium prices to high prices 
is impossible (BW—Feb.27'43,p62). 
In removing luxury ceilings, Brown 
will remove a headache. But more 
important he will be starting a well- 
calculated flirtation with the business 
world. For the department store 
that is selling rationed shoes at a 
fixed price will surely think more 


jewelry moves up as the ceilings dis- 
appear. 

e Two Winners—This is going to be 
one kind of inflation in which two 
parties—OPA and the business world 
—win. The consumer’s status needn't 
change much, except to the extent 
that his money won’t let him with- 
stand the temptation of an auction. 


Transportation 
is a 


VITA 


commodity 
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Let us help you cut 
down your travel 


in New York State 
Ww 


A:e you planning to go to Oswego 
or Jamestown to check up on 
the “know how” of a certain 
company ? 

In these places, as in 37 other 
New York State cities and towns, 
there are Marine Midland Banks 
whose officers know intimately 
focal people, local industry, and 
socal commerce. 

They can be helpful in many 
ways. Perhaps you can use their 
knowledge to eliminate some 
travel... for the benefit of your 
company and your country. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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course, the ‘Treasury won't approve in- 
creases in the $25,000-plus salaries, thus 
freezing them as of now.) 

What worries Economic Stabilization 
Director James I’. Byrnes is how he can 
continue to enforce a wage freeze if 
Congress takes the brakes off salaries. 


Antistrike Bills Stalled 


Congressional moves toward anti- 
strike legislation are still largely talk. 

Sponsors of the dozen or more bills 
aimed at halting strikes, such as the 
Hobbs bill to outlaw union violence 
and the Connally bill to require govern- 
ment seizure of strikebound plants, pri- 
vately admit that sentiment for such 
legislation is far from the jelling point. 

Most of the bills were revived when 
the threat of a strike in western plane 
plants developed. Their authors antici- 
pate a coal strike next month, however, 
and believe that any gencral strike 
would crystallize Congress for quick, 
drastic legislation. 

The Senate, which has been far more 
reluctant to adopt legislation opposed 
by organized labor than has the House, 
is expected to pigeonhole the Hobbs 
bill after it passes the House. Whether 
this bill to bring umon violence under 
the Antiracketeering Act can be kept 
on the shelf indefinitely will depend 
largely on the subsequent activities of 
labor unions themselves 


Viewpoints on Absenteeism 


Most of the excitement about ab- 
senteeism centers in Congress, the 
Navy, and the War Production Board. 

The War Manpower Commission is 
primarily responsible but, extremely 
conscious of the problem’s complexity, 
is working out a broad plan of attack 
on the various causes. WMC is op- 
posed to such drastic steps as the John- 
son bill, requiring that absentees be 
reported to their draft boards. 

Much of industry itself remains 
pretty calm about absenteeism. It 
argues that absentecism is a future prob- 
lem that will matter most when induc- 
tion of men into the armed forces has 
made manpower scarcer than materials. 

Despite opposition, however, the 
Johnson bill will pass the House. And 
there is growing sentiment for it in the 
Senate, although delays may give vol- 
untary plans a chance to get working 
and head off passage. 


Auto Scramble Starts 


It is no secret that several aircraft 
companies have designs on their draw- 
ing boards for new-type autos with 
which to invade the postwar market. 


Not many people know, howe, 
one big wartime operator out h 
auto industry already has hand-byj 
two specimen postwar cars. 
One is a conventional desien. 9 
Cadillac quality and weight, wit!. an jy 
line engine—to sell for $1,000. 7}, 
other is an aluminum and magiesiy; 
job weighing only 1,300 Ibs., \itilizing 
a small high-compression engine, po: 
yet built, to run on 100-octane cas-+ 


sell for $900. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Recent reports from England py 
preventable absenteeism at 3°; tha 
due to illness at 4%. 

OPA is putting its lawyers unde 
hatches since learning that, compared 
with its 2,700, England has only ten in 
price control and rationing. 

Gen. Brehon B. Somervell in the 
past year has reduced the Washington 
staff of the Army Services of Suppl 
from 49,000 to 38,000 persons while 
Washington payrolls generally soared 
On the other hand, two babies alread 
have been born and numerous close 
calls have occurred in his maze-like 
Pentagon Bldg. 

War Dept. ordnance depots have 
changed the “Lend-Lease” stencil on 
goods going aboard to “War Aid.” 

Though disappointed by industry's 
coolness toward the manning table plan 
(BW—Nov.7'42,p18), the War Man. 
power Commission has made no effort 
to put heat on for participation. WMC 
was pleasantly surprised, however, when 
the WPB Chemicals Division wrote to 
2,000 companies, urging them to pre 
pare manning tables. 

Because autos, refrigerators, vacuum 
sweepers, and sewing machines are dis- 
appearing from the market, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics no longer includes 
their prices in the cost-of-living index 
However, that does not change the in- 
dex enough to matter to anyone except 
a statistician. 

‘ WPB has delegated authority to it 
regional offices to process applications 
to undertake residential, agricultural. 
and various types of commercial con- 
struction costing less than $10,000 
Applications should be filed with the 
nearest WPB district office. In the past 
applications were routed to Washing- 
ton, thence to WPB’s Construction Di- 
vision headquarters in New York 

Due to the housewife’s buying strike 
against high point values of secondary 
products on the canned goods rationing 
list, you can bet that OPA is going to 
cut-rate point prices on catsup, cher- 
ries, etc. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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. tha § Lotest Preceding 6 Months Yeor 
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“bu HE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . *200.1 198.8 186.7 172.9 
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“+ Bikteel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 99.1 98.2 t 96.4 97.4 
“1. 1 Biboduction of Automobiles and Trucks 17,460 = -17,805 16,865 24,455 
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; ICES (Average for the week) 
under Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) J ° , 232.0 229.2 
pared industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... ; I : 154.1 153.8 
ton » Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . . . . 183.1 181.5 
“1 Bivsished Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $56.73 $56.73 
_. [Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) : ; : $19.17 $19.17 
\ the Micopper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 0.6... eee e seer eee ees ; y ? 12.000¢  12.000¢ 
ington [BWwheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...........-.....00eeeeeee0: : : : $1.17 $1.23 
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oared 4  PPPTIIITTTESISETETL TTT Te eee : : : $1.203 $1.294 
lready Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)......... 2.2... eee eeeeeeeeee : , , 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
clos: BNANCE 
‘CAIN Ton Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............00eeeeeeee , ; , 68.6 65.0 
fedium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) .029 .03°¢ 109 4.27% 4.31% 
have igh Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody's) 779 : ; ; 2.80% 2.87% 
‘il on fu. §. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) ? : 319 2.34% 2.38% 
: . §. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable) ‘ k : 1.26% 0.93% 
istrv’s Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) ; i .009 1.00% 1.00% 
plan [Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4-1% i% 
\n"- BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
VMC Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 27,217 =. 24,815 
otal Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 34,457 30,918 
when §Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 6,282 6,902 
te to urities Loans, reporting member banks 874 870 
) pre- JBU. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 20,580 15,874 
Other Securities Held, rting member banks 3,495 3,670 
cuum Xcess Reserves, all mem banks (Wednesday series) 2,262 3,208 
e dis otal Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 6,130 3,542 2,402 
urea (Preliminary, week ended March 6th. + Revised. 
— tiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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“Night Blindness” 
at machine No. 4? 


@ How would you like to peer past that 
glare, trying to mill down to a scribed line? 


And do it for hour after hour on the night 


shift? No, there’s nothing physically wrong La 

with the operator on No. 4; but working This kind of lighting makes a tough job tougher. Do 
any of your employees suffer from such a handicap? 

under lighting like this, he sometimes won- 

ders if his eyes are going back on him. gestions that will increase light on the job as 


; ’ ; much as 50% . . . make present equipment 
You may believe that your shop doesn’t P biti 


ia : é more eftective for better, safer work. And 
have such lighting problems. Possibly you're 
: ; this expert advice costs you nothing. 
right. But if you run a war plant, whether ; ; 


it’s big or small, why not make sure? Phone us Call your nearest G-E lamp office now, and 
today. We want to help you make full use we'll place a trained wartime lighting con- 
of your present lighting. Perhaps a trained sultant at your service . . . whether your shop 
lighting man can offer simple, practical sug- has three machines or three thousand. 


For Wartime Lighting Help . . . Here’s where to ‘‘Call G-E Lamp” 


See your phone book for G-E Lamp offices in other principal cities 


ATLANTA . . WAlInut9767........ Red Rock Bldg. KANSAS CITY . . Victor 7671... . 2100 Wyandotte St. 
BOSTON. . . HAncock 1680 . United Shoe Machinery Bldg. LOS ANGELES . . Michigan 8851. ...... Edison Bldg 
BUFFALO . . LAfayette7194........ Genesee Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS . . GRanville 7286. . Northwestern Terminal 
CHICAGO . . HARrison 5430. ...... 842 S. Canal St. NEW YORK . . . Wickersham 2-6300 . . 570 Lexington Ave. 
CLEVELAND . CHerry 1010... ..... Williamson Bldg. OAKLAND. . . . Higate7340...... 1614 Campbell St. 
es 2 cE Bh tt we ee General Electric Bldg. PHILADELPHIA . . KINgsley 3336... . . . . . Mitten Bidg 
DENVER. . . MAin6141........ Merchandise Mart PITTSBURGH . . . FAirfax 7911. 601 LE. General Robinson 

OOVRGTT. . « Gempeeee .. owe tee ces Book Tower PORTLAND .. . BEacon 2101. . . Oregon Transfer Bldg. 

SV.CG0NB . . 2. 2s CHestnut 8920 ..... 710 N. 12th Blvd. 


MAZDA—Not the name of a thing but the mark of a research service 
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HE OUTLOOK 


», 


ill on its strong upward swing, 
iness Week’s Index has now edged 
ss the 200 mark (page 11), twice 
1935-39 average. 

his week’s new 1943 steel tonnage 
bd symbolizes the general advance. 
rogram for an expanded steel 
out before autumn signals a further 
in industrial activity—probably to 
> 210 in the Index by midyear. 
d the ceiling on steel capacity there- 
hints a general flattening in manu- 
ring later in 1943. 


ear and Tear 


ndeed, in the closing months ot the 
:, the Index may decline (BW —Feb. 
43,p13). Exhaustion of surplus ma- 
als stocks, cuts in the labor force 
p to military inductions, and the in- 
able wear and tear on machine ca- 
ity may serve then to pinch indus- 
| output; and, if not in late 1943, 
ainly in 1944. 
he one saving prospect—and pros- 
t for saving—lies in rationalization 
ns. This is the year for conservation 
thods generally—production schedul- 
. simplification - standardization of 
hlucts, concentration of industry, in- 
ction of labor utilization, and the 
. Such efficiency-improvers are fast 
moming the sole remaining hopes for 
ing production here, as in Britain or 
many, Or in any nation attaining 
ximum mobilization. Producers can 
dect yg and widening action 
them by Washington. 


tionalization to the Rescue 


Standardization - simplification orders 
¢ been issued in increased numbers 
ming recent weeks, covering men’s and 
’ underwear, women’s work clothing 
we 92), radio set parts, furniture, 
\ders’ hardware, cotton textile fabrics, 
da host of other products. WPB ex- 
ts that up to 10% more cotton goods 
| be made available through changes 
constructions and conservation in 
t. WPB’s conservation director, How- 
i Coonley, has estimated that a com- 
te simplification program this year 
ght save 5,000,000 tons of steel—but 
s estimate that simplification-stand- 
ation will release 5,500,000 work- 
is grossly and dangerously on the 
timistic side. 

Less has been heard from the con- 
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all for Efficiency-Ilmprovers 


Production drive is now at point where business can look 
sharper action on standardization, simplification, and 
lar schemes for boosting output, saving manpower. 


centration front of late. But, this week’s 
move in the salmon-canning field (page 
18) is symptomatic of continued Wash- 
ington interest in the subject. Produc- 
tion scheduling, aimed first at produc- 
tion wastage resulting from insufficient 
supplies of critical components, is be- 
ing more and more widely extended. 


Manpower Saving 

Increasingly, savings in materials and 
machine-power will become secondary 
to conservation of man-hours. Establish- 
ment of a Labor Utilization Bureau by 
the War Manpower Commission may 
yet prove a forerunner of bigger things 
to come. Establishment by the Auto- 
motive Council for War Production of 
a Manpower Utilization Division is an- 
other sign of the times. And the WPB 
and the WMC jointly will launch a new 
drive against absenteeism on Apr. 1. 


While a good deal of the frenzied ra- 
tionalization work is designed to main- 
tain supplies for civilians, the consuming 
public goes right on buying up re- 
tail stocks of goods, as well as new pro- 
duction. At least through the week of 
Feb. 26, when department, store sales 
tan 26% above 1942, there was no 
slowdown because of the approach of 
the March 15 income-tax deadline; nor 
do signs point to a sales drop since. 


Squeeze on OPA 


This reflects the mse in excess pur- 
chasing power, despite new taxes and 
savings-bond drives. And it spotlights 
the slow and plodding progress of Con- 
gress with even the preliminaries of a 
new tax bill (page 7). 

Failing to get the indirect support 
of fiscal measures for his price-control 
efforts, Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown is being forced into new com- 
plexities of farm economics. Having 
put dollar-and-cents retail ceilings on 
pork, in order to enlist consumer help 
in combating black markets (page 14), 
he now has to put a ceiling on live hogs 
in order to relieve packers from a 
squeeze. 

But, hog production depends in large 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 
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With a six-day work-week on in 90% 
of the mines, bituminous coal output 
in the week of Feb. 27 hit a 2,113,000- 
ton daily rate, the highest in 16 years. 
Sustained, that production would ex- 
ceed estimated 1943 needs of 600,000,- 
000 tons by 5%. But output may fall 
off later as miners move to factories or 
training camps. Since coal powers 
railroads and industry, cokes steel, and 


heats homes, the spotlight focuses 
this week on mine-wage negotiations 
starting in New York (page 15). 
Should John Lewis call even a week's 
production stoppage, the 1943 coal 
balance sheet would be upset; more, 
since stocks are unevenly distributed 
and total only six weeks’ supply, such 
a stoppage would also cause immedi- 
ate dislocations. 
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measure on profit margins, represented 
by hog-corn ratios. Trend-revealing Chi- 
cago prices show that the hog-corn ratio 
dropped from a high of 19.4 in October 
to 15.2 early in January, as against an 
average of 13.4 in 1941 and 16.4 in 
1942. It was the October-January rise 
in corn that made more costly and 
less profitable the production of hogs. 

Now, OPA intends to lift the corn 
ceiling, partly to satisfy farm demands 
as represented in the Bankhead bill (BW 
—Mar.6'43,p15-16), from $1.00 to 
$1.08. Were hogs cut back now to the 
$13.50 top which Brown wants, the 
ratio would drop to 12.5; a $14.50 ceil- 
ing would make it 13.4. Retail ceilings, 
packers’ margins, and hog incentives get 
involved in an unhappy merry-go-round. 


Postwar Flurry 


Partly because of the recent air vic 
tory in the Pacific, restoration of Allied 
initiative in Tunisia, and Russian drives 
towards Smolensk, there has been of late 
an increase in headline discussion of 
postwar problems. 

That interest persisted this week de- 
spite the shock of Russia’s admission of 
important reverses in the Donets area. 
But when the “big push” we are pre- 
paring is launched, word from the fronts 
will unquestionably again take prece- 
dence in news and business headlines. 

Though planning the winning of the 
peace is hardly begun, assumptions on 
which it is based may yet be altered 
by the course of the winning of the 
war. Equally, the “big push” may pose, 
more immediately than we yet conceive, 
the whole problem for business in that 
“transition” period which, strictly, is 
neither war nor peace. 


‘ROUND THE WORLD AID 


As war’s tempo quickens, U. S. lend- 
lease shipments increase. Administra- 
tor Edward R. Stettinius’s pencil 
traces supplies to French Morocco, 
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Meat Lid Clamped 


Ration set at 16 points 
per person; precarious supply 
situation bolsters the reign of 


black markets. 


With meats, fats and oils, and cheese 

due for combined rationing beginning 
Mar. 29, all the major food categories 
except the grains and fresh fruits and 
vegetables will be wholly or partially 
under government control. 
@ Supplies Precarious—The new “red 
stamp program”—so called because it 
will take the red stamps in War Ration 
Book No. 2—will be tough. Supplies 
are precarious. Every civilian will be 
allowed 16 points a week which he may 
spend as he pleases on the following: 
meat and meat products (except fish 
and fowl, which aren’t rationed); but- 
ter, lard, margarine, or cooking com- 
pounds; all cheese except pot cheese 
and cottage cheese. 

What 16 points mean in terms of 
average weight is hard to say until the 
real point values are set. But at mid- 
week Dept. of Agriculture reports made 
it appear that the ration might be less 
than 2 Ib. of meat per week; less than 
+ Ib. butter; about 2 oz. of cheese; per- 
haps 10 or 11 oz. of edible fats and oils. 
@ Rules for Families—T'o keep an al- 
ready elaborate program from growing 
too complex, OPA has set no age 
minimum on rations. Similarly, the 
farmer—who can’t be policed anyhow— 
will get his full allotment of ration 
values even though he uses home-grown 


but salient features of his map are the 
thin line of goods going through India 
to China; the sizable flow across the 
Pacific toward Russia—and perhaps 
the fact that lend-lease aid has Hit- 
ler’s swastika in a backspin. 


foods or has supplies in f, sz ; 
lockers. 

Mechanically, the progra 
will run along without mu 
Housewives have been int 
point rationing through 
goods program, so the mystc 
ing with two kinds of n 
largely evaporated. But on ¢ ire¢ ,, 
fronts, some headaches are 3), sto, 
@ Dealers Squeezed—First,  } 
stamp program will be 
grocers and meat dealers bec..ise j 
clip sales while raising Op rating 
penses. Next, the problem of | 
markets and prices (especial!\ in yp. 
has grown so complex that nobod 
than a watchmaker can adjust it \; 
out upsetting everything. And fn; 
there are sure to be squawks—yo) 
of which can’t be measured at + 
time—against the military agencies 
lend-lease for allegedly robbing ; 
civilian of his food. Far and away 


Even if there were no price prot) 
in the important meat field, the 
ply situation by itself is touchy 
1942, meat production (excluding § 
and fowl) was 22,000,000,000 Ib 
which the government took 4,000, 
000. This year the meat goal is 257 
000,000 Ib., of which the governmg 
expects to nail 9,000,000,000. But 
by a sheer miracle will the goal 
reached, so that all told the cut in ¢i 
ian supply is apt to be considerable. 
@ Crookedness Hushed—Black mar 
—either in illegal slaughter or in ille 
prices, or in both—have been flouris! 
on the strength of this situation. 0) 
has played down this angle, saving ¢ 
only 2% of the 1942 meat supply 
routed through bootleg channels. 5 
such optimism is mainly wishful. 

Aware that all is not well, OPA a 
the Dept. of Agriculture are now t: 
ling the illegal market in meat fr 
several angles. The department's } 
gest contribution is a permit syst 
effective Mar. 31, whereby all livesto 
slaughterers (including farmers) m 
get a license and stamp the license nuf 
ber at least once on each wholesale ¢ 
offered for sale. Also, both slaughter 
and livestock dealers must keep co 
plete records of their transactions. 
@ Riveting the Ceiling—For its 
OPA wants to kill the black market 
fixing prices so firmly that there wil 
no profit in evading the law. T 
program involves setting of dollar 
cents ceilings on all meats at the 
tail level where the housewife can ke 
an eye on them. Such a schedule ! 
already been worked out for pork. D 
lar-and-cents ceilings (which must 
posted by the retailer) are set on 
area basis, with prices identical in ¢ 
area. As has been customary in O! 
food orders, stores with annual sales 


$250,000, plus the chains, have 
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ntly | wer ceiling than smaller inde- 
indent f rr 
Troubic with the retail ceilings, 
wever. is that they don’t necessarily 
trol |: estock prices. Thus, while the 
,i] pork ceilings are based on $1+4 per 
ndredweight for hogs, the actual hog 
brket last week was $16 and over. It 
easy to see where this puts the 
ckers. The price agency, of course, 
Byes that the packers will free them- 
ives bv beating down livestock prices. 
t the packers say that is an impossi- 
ity, that the farmer is in the driver’s 
1 Therefore, sooner or later OPA 
| have to set livestock ceilings. 
Inviting Trouble-When that hap- 
ns, the farmers will raise the roof. 
PA can’t set retail ceilings without 
ntrolling livestock prices; but neither 
n OPA control livestock prices with- 
pt inviting trouble on the farm. 
Meantime, government meat require- 
ents are rising rapidly. Military con- 
motion in 1943 will be about 
=50,000,000 Ib. Lend-lease require- 
ents will be even bigger—between 
000,000,000 and 6,500,000,000 Ib. 
nee these requirements are considered 
flexible, the government cannot reduce 
demands. Furthermore, the govern- 
ent often concentrates its purchases 
certain times. During these periods, 
e civilian supply takes a beating. 
Restaurants Hoarding—On the other 
nd, stories that the government is 
arding meat can’t be pinned down. 
chases are so huge that the divid- 
g line between inventory and day-to- 
vy needs grows obscure. Much more 
nspicuous is civilian hoarding. Res- 
urants (unhampered by ceiling prices 
meals) have been invading the 
arket in droves and storing purchases 
vay in refrigerators. Now both OPA 
d the Dept. of Agriculture will put a 
op to it. OPA will put restaurants on 
meat allotment basis; the department 
ill regulate the size of meals. 
The retailer’s fate under widespread 
tioning is not very rosy, although 
DPA has left an open end to its pro- 
fam by excluding fish, turkey, chicken, 
deggs. There isn’t much chance that 
ese foods will be rationed soon. But 
h supplies this year are going to be 
ss than 60% of demand (page 18), 
nd the civilian likely will bear the 
mint of the shortage. Chicken and 
key rationing would be a terrible 
eadache, since suppliers are so numer- 
us that they would defy control. 
Criminal Prosecutions—In this open 
nd of the program is the grocer’s sole 
ope of improving his business. So 
eager, however, is this escape that 
¢ black market will become more in- 
iting than ever. But OPA says it will 
cep a sharper eye on illegal sales. In 
ken thereof, some 1,500 OPA in- 
pectors have descended on the meat 
siness. Result: 420 suits, 160 of which 
¢ being prosecuted criminally. 
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MONEY-—BUT NO MARKET 


One of the troubles with modern war 
is the fact that catching the enemy 
paymaster doesn’t do you any good. 
U. S. troops cleaned up—on paper— 
when they captured a big wad of cur- 
rency at Guadalcanal, but there isn’t 


anything they can do with it. It 
doesn’t matter whether it is genuine 
Japanese currency or the funny money 
the invader brings along to flood the 
financial bloodstream of each terri- 
tory he takes. Neither is worth any- 
thing in areas the Japs don’t control. 
Why even count it? 


Labor Goes on 


the Defensive 


The pendulum has reached the top of its arc, and now 
on every hand appear signs that it is ready to swing back. Even 
in the White House, the honeymoon seems to be over. 


The swing of the pendulum seems 

spent. The fortunes of organized labor, 
which began to rise ten years ago this 
month with the first inauguration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, have apparently 
reached the limit of their upward arc. 
Yet the economists and labor relations 
men of business are cautious about 
drawing the obvious conclusion from 
signs that are apparent on every hand. 
On more than one occasion in the past 
decade, some of the very best trend- 
— have been proved wrong as 
they ventured to predict that the labor 
pendulum was about to swing back. 
e Guidelines Tangled—Each time they 
were wrong it was because their guide- 
lines were tangled. The analysts started 
from labor setbacks like the union rout 
in the Little Steel strike of 1937 or the 
armed suppression of the North Ameri- 
can Aviation strike in 1941. But they 
did not foresee the resourcefulness, 
adaptability, and recuperative power of 
the union movement. With the politi- 
cal sponsorship of the Administration, 
organized labor has made patsies of 
many of the most conservative seers. 

Deceived too many times by wishful 


thinking, business is now reluctant to 
ascribe much weight to developments 
on the labor front which, taken to- 
gether, portend a new phase in labor 
affairs. On the contrary, attention is 
focused on such phenomena as John 
L. Lewis, whose blood-and-thunder ap- 
proach to this weck’s negotiations with 
the coal mine operators and whose $2- 
a-day wage-increase demand suggest that 
labor is still riding high. 

e Summer is Gone—Even though the 
lower register of union officials has 
failed to appreciate the fact yet, the top 
leaders, sensitive to a shifting wind, are 
aware that the summer has passed. ‘This 
should not be taken to mean that unions 
are about to wither away. Unionism will 
score more successes, and under union- 
security contracts, carning power and 
membership strength will, during the 
war at least, not be curtailed. 

Where the change has occurred is in 
public opinion and government policy. 
The shift has altered union strategy 
from its ten-year-old “push, push” idea 
to a current “hold, hold” action. 

@ No Legislative Program—The unions 
—except the Lewis organization—have 
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given up the idea of raising real wages. 
They are fighting now only to keep 
contract wz age rates in balance with ris- 
ing living costs. For the first time in a 
Roosevelt Administration, the labor 
lobby at this session of Congress has 
no legislative program. ‘The lobby’s 
energy and efforts are directed toward 
beating down attacks by the antilabor 
bloc in Congress. 

On the National War Labor Board, 
union influence is at an all-time low. 
Economic Stabilization Director Byrnes 
is working with NWLB’s public and 
employer members to clamp an effective 
lid on wages. In cases involving rates 
of pay, the union representatives on 
NWLB are repeatedly outvoted. Em- 
ployer spokesmen, with active support 
from Administration figures like Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox, have made 
absenteeism the year’s big labor issue; 
and labor leaders have expended un- 
told man-hours in merely countering 
charges. ‘There are plenty of indications 
that the general public has come to 
identify absenteeism as a form of un- 
patriotic disloyalty, and the hostility 
toward organized labor for something 
the unions cannot do too much about 
has the leadership genuinely worried. 
eEntente Weakening—Even at the 
White House, where labor influence 
until now has not flagged, there are 
developments which mean that the 
union-Roosevelt entente is becoming 
attenuated. Byrnes is the President's 
field marshal on the domestic front and 
s ‘“Congress-minded” enough to know 
that it is smart politics now to rap 
labor knuckles. The appointment of a 
business man, over the objections of 
the unions, to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board (page 38), was an un- 
precedented and completely out-of- 
character Nev Deal move. And it was 
a highly significant event. 

But it is in the grass roots, where 
organized labor must have acceptance if 
it is to expand, that the anti-union sen- 
timent is strongest. Unionism’s forward 
march in the last war and in the post- 
war years was stopped, not by federal 
action, but by state legislatures and 
local governments which became 
alarmed about radicalism. Local action 
in 1918, 1919, and 1920 was largely 
responsible for knocking the wind out 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
whose I.W.W. symbol at that time 
was almost as important a rallying sign 
for militant labor as was the C.I.O. 
vears later. 

@ States on Rampage—State legislatures 
from coast to coast are considering, and 
some of them will surely pass at current 
sessions, laws to curb unions and their 
activities (BW—Feb.6’43,p89). Califor- 
nia has already adopted | a_ resolution 
against union “hot cargo” prohibitions 
which will strengthen the hand of law 
enforcement officers endeavoring to 
break labor boycotts of goods produced 
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FROM THE JUNK HEAP 


When the War Production Board 
asked the New England Alcohol Co. 
(Monsanto Chemical Co. subsidiary) 
to use grain flour instead of Cubzn 
molasses to produce grain alcohol, no 
new ¢cquipinent was in sight for the 
switch. Notably, grain mash cookers 


were missing. Plant personnel look 
through junk yards and salveze he, 
and came back not only with: old: 
road tank cars to be used as cooks 
(above), but also with odds and ¢ 
for piping and controls. The com 
sion was completed within a mon’ 
Just $2,400 was spent for vital ms 
iials—mostly for wiring. 
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or handled by nonunion workers. Idaho 
has passed a bill requiring unions to file 
annual reports of income and expendi- 
tures. And the Minnesota Senate has 
just approved a measure forbidding 
strikes against governmental agencies. 
But this is just a beginning. Kansas 
and California are acting on bills that 
would make it unlawful for any worker 
in war production to strike. Bills pend- 
ing in California and Colorado (BW— 
Feb.6'43, p89) would ban “sympathy” 
strikes. The Maryland Legislature ‘is 
considering a sweeping “work or fight” 
law aimed at strikes, labor disputes, “and 
absenteeism. A Minnesota bill calls for 
detailed registration of all labor unions 
and sets qualifications for union office- 
holding. Arizona legislative proposals 
would classify unions as corporations 
and impose on them attendant obliga- 
tions. Michigan, Utah, Indiana, New 
Mexico, and Delaware are also consider- 
ing labor-regulating proposals. 
@ Palmy Days Over—The Hobbs, Byrd, 
Connally, and Johnson bills in Con- 
gress are only the best known of a 
veritable flood of labor- curbing propos- 
als which are now choking the legisla- 
tive hopper. They reflect the same 
trend. Their progress toward enactment, 
unless a flurry of labor trouble changes 
the outlook almost overnight, will be 
slower than similar measures ticketed 
for state action. But they are taken 
seriously by union leaders as part of the 
evidence that the palmy days, for the 
present at least, have run out. 


and 


Air 

Alloys for Planes: 
Continuing check on usm. ’ 

and inventories of steel alloy sll 
advanced by Wilson as answe \? 
to tough supply problem. pe 
WPB Vice-Chairman Charles Wig %! 


son thinks he has licked the proble 
of keeping a steady supply of alloy stec 
available for aircraft manufacture. Whe 
he took a swing around the coast a 
craft plants last January, the comm 
est delay he found was on deliveries 
alloy steels. The. present program 
smooth out the supply grew out of 
series of conferences with aircraft an 
steel men and out of work done by th 
WPB Steel Division and Aircraft Sche 
uling Unit. 
@ Check on Inventories—The first ste 
was to check on inventories of the a 
craft builders. Preliminary investigatic 
indicates that inventories generally 
pretty excessive. The plan now it 
maintain an actual physical check of 
inventories and consumption of 5() pla I 
builders who account for about 80° 
the aircraft consumption of alloy ste 
(aircraft uses about 20% of the all 
steel supply). Where excessive inve' 
tories are found, future allotments \ 
be cut and the excess stocks will be 
distributed. 

A major cause of excessive inventor 
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4s found to be failure of the plane 
ompanies to cancel orders promptly 
hen this proved possible or notify the 

e] producers to deliver later when de- 

ys occurred in manufacture. The air- 
raft people in general were found to 
sed education in placing orders. WPB’s 
‘craft Scheduling Unit and the Steel 
hivision are now reviewing orders to 
ssure their placement with the mill 
t equipped to produce the particular 
de, size, and alloy wanted. 
Small Orders—Procedures for pooling 
mall orders among the different mills 
re also being worked out. At present, 
hen a small erder comes to a particu- 
mill, it has to wait until enough 
pther similar orders reach that particu- 
ur mill to build up a quantity large 
enough—from a technical or a commer- 
jal point of view—to be melted. Mean- 
while other mills may be similarly hold- 
ing up the same sort of order. 

For cases that even this pooling ar- 
rangement won't take care of, a plan 
has been worked out by which the Air- 
craft Scheduling Unit will instruct the 
mill to go ahead and produce a mini- 
mum commercial quantity of the item 


and ordered, fill the order, and ship the 
~ COLNE excess product to one of 26 strategically 
! mont jocated warehouses. 

‘al mo @ Standard Sizes Stocked—Another ele- 


ment in the program involves keeping 
a constant full stock of standard sizes 
and grades of steel at these warehouses. 
Aircraft manufacturers have been in- 
structed to place orders below a desig- 
nated maximum with the warehouses. 

As the final step, steel mills are be- 
ing required to make reports on their 
alloy steel separate from their general 
reports. They are also required to iden- 
tity in considerably more detail than 
previously the end use of their ship- 
ments to permit accurate rearrangement 
of schedules. 
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PROP HOSPITAL 


Battered propeller blades—twisted in 
crackups of both training and combat 


rte planes—come back to the Pawcatuck 
plant of Hamilton Standard Propel- 
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The Planes to Win 


New record in production 
of aircraft points to 100,000 
for 1943—and raises a problem 
of training the flyers. 


Announcement by the Army that 

airplane output in the United States 
reached the 5,500 mark in February 
means that production of military air- 
craft has just about ceased to be a 
major problem. To an increasing de- 
grec, the big job from now on will be 
shipping the planes to a dozen fighting 
fronts and training the personnel to 
fly and service them. 
@ More and Bigger—Growth of the air- 
craft production program is told graphi- 
cally by the figures. In 1942, we made 
48,000 planes (including combat ships, 
cargo carriers, and trainers) against 
19,000 in 1941; the goal for 1943 is 
104,000, and we might go as high as 
150,000 next year. Even these totals 
don’t tell the whole story. The average 
plane built in 1942 was 200% heavier 
than in 1941, and those coming off the 
assembly line this year will run 300% 
heavier due to the preponderance of 
long-range bomber and cargo types in 
the program. 

During 1942, most of the requisite 
plants were built and tooled. ‘There 
were instances where material shortages 
and lack of government-furnished 
equipment retarded this growth, but 
there now are 64 companies operating 
100 plants against 41 companies and 59 
plants shortly after Pearl Harbor. Floor 
space is up 75%; personnel has been 
expanded by 1,500,000, 115,000 of 
whom are women; dollar volume rose 


from $1,750,000,000 in 1941 to $4,- 


lers Division of United Aircraft for 
salvage. Of forged aluminum, about 
80°% of the damaged blades are repair- 
able—60% of these being straightened 
while cold. Some have returned after 
a second crash to be fixed up again. 


500,000,000 for 1942; and the backlog 
of orders stands around $9,000,000,000. 
@ Some Drawbacks—Many of the prob- 
lems of 1942 will carry over into 1943 
in varying degrees of severity. Slow- 
downs on production lines caused by 
shortages of materials or component 
parts will make it difficult for some 
plants to keep their working forces in- 
tact. Yet this will cause less trouble 
than the necessity for further labor re 
cruiting. Housing and_ transportation 
shortages will intensify the manpowet 
problem, and absenteeism, unless it is 
sharply reduced, may cost 10,000 planes 
this year. 

Even so, this country’s production 
record dwarfs Germany’s best achieve 
ments. The Reich’s largest percentage 
gain for any year was doubling its pro 
duction rate in 1937 to reach a month) 
total of 700. Two vears later, ther 
had been a rise to 1,600 planes a 
month, but from 1939 through 1942, 
the Nazis managed to get no higher 
than about 2,400 units. Recent bomb 
ings by British and American air forces 
must have halted a further rise. 

@ Decline Due in Japan—Italy has never 
exceeded 600 planes a month, and now 
can be almost entirely ignored as a 
factor. Japan’s output is variously esti- 
mated all the way from 500 to 1,000 
a month, and it must surely declin 
from now on for lack of new tooling. 

Most generous estimates of Axis pro 
duction are around 4,000 aircraft a 
month. To United States production 
of 5,500 may be added 2,000 for 
Britain, 400 for Canada, 1,600 for Rus- 
sia (a guess due to Soviet secrecy), a 
total of 9,500 monthly for the Allies to 
4,000 for the Axis. By the end of this 
year it will be up to 16,000 on our 
side, probably below 4,000 for the 
enemy. 

@ Where Quality Counts—The United 
States supremacy in air power is further 
emphasized by combat losses running 
four to one in our favor (at least thre« 
to one even with allowance for opera- 
tional and transportation losses). ‘his 
advantage is a testimonial to quality, 
pilot protection, and fire power, even 
though the increasingly offensive char- 
acter of Army Air Forces’ operations 
may reduce our combat loss advantage. 

As our plane production has sky 
rocketed, we have succeeded in syn 
chronized training of ground and fly- 
ing crews better than has either Ger- 
many or England (in part due to the 
fact that we have turned so many planes 
and engines over to other nations). But, 
now that we are turning out a new mili- 
tary plane every 100 minutes, the per- 
sonnel training program becomes just 
that much more diffcult. 
eHow Many Can We Use?—Thus 
training of flyers, as well as the course 
of the war, will play a part in determin- 
ing whether we actually will need 
150,000 new planes in 1944. 
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BLIMP GARAGE 


Wooden hangars with arches 17 sto- 
ries high are going up along the na- 
tion’s to house the Navy’s 
growing flect of blimps. To be the 
wooden _ structures 
246 ft. wide), the 


scacoast 


world’s _ biggest 
(1,000 ft. long, 


hangars will be fireproofed by soaking 
the lumber in ammonium and boron 
salts. Only the 120-ft. doors will need 


structural steel. Actually separate 
units, the doors will roll in concrete 
towers on cither side of the hangars, 
thus obviating the need for extra roof 


framing to meet wind pressure. 


Few Fish to Fry 


Ickes sees big shortage 
in supply, orders concentration 
of salmon pack in 74 of 120 
plants for efficiency. 


Sourly predicting that the fishing in- 


dustry this year will fall 40% short of- 


meeting military, lend-lease, and ci- 
vilian demand, Fisheries Coordinator 
Harold L. Ickes this week ordered the 
concentration of this year’s Alaska sal- 
mon pack in 7+ of the 120 plants that 
previously shared this business. 
@ To Conserve Manpower—This bold 
step was taken at the suggestion of pack- 
ing leaders themselves as a means of 
coping with their manpower shortage 
and increasing their operating efficiency. 
Almost all of the 120 plants will partici- 
pate on a prorata basis under a pooling 
of resources which will enable each 
packer to “pack” his proportionate 
share. None, they insisted, will be fro- 
zen out. And Ickes declared the greater 
efhciency would increase the pack to 
5,500,000 cases (it was 5,300,000 cases 
in 1942). 

Ickes’s pessimistic view of 1943 out- 
put is based on a survey of the industry 
made following an estimate by Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
that demand will aggregate 7,000,000,- 
000 Ib., more than twice as much as 
last year’s production of 3,700,000,000 
Ib. ‘The coordinator believes that, bar- 
ring unforeseen luck, the peak of pro- 
duction this year will be 3,650,000,000 
lb., less than 60% of the demand esti- 
mated by Wickard. 

e@ Allocation Extended — Meanwhile, 
Wickard extended through March the 
terms of the order allocating 60% of 
the salmon pack and 80% of the pil- 
chard, Atlantic sea herring, and mack- 
erel packs to the government and the 
remaining percentages to civilians. His 
release last month of 20% of the re- 
maining 1942 salmon pack (about 50,- 
000,000 Ib.) for civilian use has relieved 
the pressure on packers a little. 

Last week, in Seattle, the industry 
released its annual survey of the current 
position and prospects in salmon, tuna, 
and sardines, the three big fish prod- 
ucts of the West Coast. 

@ Close to Average—The 1942 salmon 
pack (7,600,000 cases) was about 90% 
of the average over the last ten years, 
but 25% below the big 1941 pack of 
10,000,000 cases. That record isn’t con- 
sidered so bad in view of the tremendous 
handicaps involved. Even the Bristol 
Bay area turned out 470,000 cases 
(about 40% of average), though the 
fishing fleet was only 25% of normal. 


About 48% of the total pac 
000 cases) went to the arme 
and for lend-lease. The in 
pects about 75% of it to hay 
fill war requirements before 
scason gets started next June. 
@ Heavy Offshore Run—The 
reached about 2,081,000 ca 
pared with 2,530,000 in ] 
3,868,000 in 1940, a surprisin 
in view of the fact that 
take-over of the tuna fleet recy, 
almost to rowboat proportion S, 
factor was the heavy run of 
waters relatively close to shor 

The government didn’t take 
of the 1942 tuna pack as th 
expected (only some 600,000 
a large part is available so far fi 
use. 

e Poor Fishing—The governm 
50% of the sardine pack of 3 
Production in 1941 (a |] 
was 5,400,000 cases, and in | 
188,000 cases. Poor fishing co 
throughout much of the seas 
cially in the San Francisco ; 
one reason for the short pack. | 
boats and men was another. 

A third was the fact that ear) 
scason, high prices for fish meal t 
the industry to divert a large port 


Cases, 


1 + 


the catch to reduction plants (B\\ 
Feb.14'42,p41). To avoid this con 
tion in 1943, the War Producti 


Board last January ordered suspen 
of all open*reduction operations and « 
version of the entire catch to canner; 
until further notice. 

e Soupfin Shark Studied—Fish packe: 
harried by civilian demand for canne 
salmon, tuna, and sardines, are watc! 
ing hopefully the current attempts t 
work out a satisfactory method of cai 
ning the soupfin shark, fast becoming 
the “glamor girl” of the West Coas! 
fish industry. Caught in large quant 
ties in the North Pacific, it has beer 
valued only for its liver which is full of 
vitamins. Lately, it has been appearing 
on the tables of Pacific Coast cities t 
relieve the seafood shortage. 

Billed as “grayfish” in restaurants, 

soupfin shark is being served in fillet 
and steak form. So popular has it be 
come that Seattle fishermen are getting 
about 9¢ a pound for the carcass 
which formerly they threw back into the 
sea after the valuable livers had beet 
removed. Some 200,000 pounds are be 
ing shipped monthly out of Seattle, prin 
cipally to California. ‘Two shipment 
have gone to war relocation centers for 
the Japanese, who consider it a delicacy 
Also, several commercial laboratories 
along Seattle’s waterfront are trying t 
work out a method for canning it. 
e Appetizing and Edible—Seattle mar 
keting specialists of the U.S. Fish and 
Wild Life Service say soupfin shark, not 
a scavenger fish, is “quite appetizing 
and quite edible, just as good as |ing 
cod, rock cod, and sole.” 
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2ubber at Last 


Volume production still 
es in the future, but Jeffers’s 
pptimism reflects cautious faith 


butadiene. 


(Optimistic phrases the past few days 

rom the office of Rubber Director Wil- 
iam M. Jeffers reflect the feeling of 
hose most intimately connected with 
he government rubber program that at 
ast we are roliing with synthetic. But 
jobody is uncrossing his fingers. 
Not Over the Hump—That Jeffers and 
is aides no longer sing the blues is no 
indication that rubber production is 
over the hump.” But it does indicate 
he belief of technical men that the new 
utadiene plants will make butadicne, 
ind thus break the bottleneck that 
threatened the whole program a few 
weeks ago (BW—Jan.23'43,p17). 

Jeffers packs his cautious optimism 
into a sentence: ““We now know the 
answers to some of our problems.” 
But he adds that strict conservation of 
rubber must be practiced “in the tough 
months ahead.” 
¢Volume Yet to Come—Although 
many plants have made butadiene, prin- 
cipal ingredient of government rubber, 
not one, including that owned by the 
government and operated by Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. at Institute, 
W. Va., has yet produced either buta- 
diene or synthetic rubber in the volume 
now required, 

Each of four 20,000-ton butadiene 
units that eventually are to be operated 
it Institute must produce about 1,800 
tons of butadiene a month to meet the 
schedule. Actual production of the 
first unit last month was about one- 
fifth that amount. 
¢Plants May  Differ—lurthermore, 
duplication of equipment doesn’t al- 
ways mean duplication of production. 
Although the alcohol butadiene plant at 
Institute and the petroleum butadiene 
plant at Baton Rouge (operated by 
Standard Oil of Louisiana) may move 
into volume production soon, that is 
no guarantee that all the other new 
butadiene plants will behave likewise. 

Oil refiners insist that as far as they 

are concerned there is no controversy 
between petroleum and alcohol as feed 
stock for the butadiene plants. If the 
government rubber program depended 
entirely upon oil, it would take only 
about 0.6% of current production. 
* Alcohol Sites Chosen—Consequently, 
there were no squawks from the oil in- 
terests when the War Production 
Board announced Mar. 4 that its Chem- 
icals Division had chosen sites for five 
new grain alcohol plants at Carrollville, 
Wis.; Dubuque and Keokuk, Iowa; Mo- 
line and Peoria, III. 
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BURIED TREASURE 


Underground silos, expanding in use 
throughout the Southwest since the 
dust storms of five years ago, are now 
paying fat dividends because of short- 
ages in feed crops and ensilage. Easily 
dug with scrapers or plows, trench 
silos in West Texas are farmers’ in- 
surance against poor crop years, lend- 
ing stability to farming and ranching 
in what otherwise might still be mar- 


ginal areas. Some of the silos, of 
which Texas has 100,000, and Okla 
homa, 40,000, have kept feed in per- 
fect condition for five years. In the 
past quarter century, the underground 
silo technique has been advanced 
from a simple hole in the ground to 
covered trenches which may be six 
to ten feet deep, ten to twelve feet 
wide, and several hundred feet long 
with capacities ranging up to as much 
as 10,000 tons. 


The objections to this expansion of 
alcohol capacity, if any, are more likely 
to come from the distilling industry 
itself, on the ground that present alco- 
hol storage capacity already is groaning 
under the weight of 60,000,000 gal. to 
75,000,000 gal. 

The distillers have been arguing for 

a holiday from war production of alco- 
hol to replenish dwindling stocks of 
drinking liquor (BW —Feb.6'43,p20). 
@ Shortage Argued—To this, the pro- 
ponents of expanding grain alcohol ca- 
pacity for the rubber program reply that 
there is likely to be a shortage of indus- 
trial alcohol this summer. 

The recommendation of the Baruch 
rubber report (BW—Sep.19’42,p15) for 
an increased alcohol capacity of 100,- 
000,000 gal. a year is to be fulfilled by 
the five new projects, according to 
WPB, in view of other capacity previ- 
ously authorized. The Chemicals Divi- 
sion of WPB will choose the firms to op- 
erate these new plants “with due con- 
sideration to recommendations of the 
rubber director’s office.” 

@ Two Projects Canceled—Meanwhile, 
WPB has canceled two refinery con- 
version butadiene projects, Standard of 
Indiana’s at Wood River, IIl., and Pan 
American Refining’s at Texas City, 
Tex., both of which were held too ex- 
pensive in terms of critical equipment. 


Brown Gets Set 


Political mistakes of his 
predecessor inspire the price 
boss to look into the chances 
of more patronage. 


Among the numerous post mortems 
conducted since Leon Henderson's de- 
arture from OPA, the favorite is that 
G was fired because he didn’t dish out 
enough patronage. Allowing for Wash 
ington’s provincialism in making an 
analysis, the theory has some merit. 
For certainly Henderson’s rigidly non- 
political setting up of OPA field offices 
did not endear him to Congress. 
e Brown’s Strategy Develops—Now 
Prentiss Brown, ex-congressman from 
Michigan, has taken notice. Last week 
he brought in ex-Sen. Clyde L. Herring 
of Iowa as his senior assistant, ordered 
him to investigate OPA’s far-flung field 
operations with a view to smoothing 
off the rough edges. 

Whether or not the investigation 
will result in more jobs to appease more 
congressmen is somewhat incidental; 
the big point is that Brown is evolving 
a definite strategy. He doesn’t want to 
pile political-emotional pressure atop 
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existing financial pressure against price 
ceilings. At this critical stage of the 
anti-inflation program, minor _irrita- 
tions often cause congressional blocs to 
congeal when a little salve would have 
stopped their formation. 

@ Original Setup Flops—OPA’s oie 
plan was to set up nine regional offices 
and 48 state offices. Below the state of- 
fices were to be district branches in every 
center of 70,000 or more population. 
As it turned out, however, the state of- 
fices never amounted to anything, 
finally were dropped altogether. 

Meanwhile, district chiefs were ap- 

pointed by regional chiefs (at a top 
salary of $4,600), subject to Washing- 
ton approval. 
@ Local Patronage Suffers—Neither busi- 
ness men nor Congress approves of such 
a program. Both complain that regional 
territories cross state lines, making it 
impossible for enough local people to 
get into the top ranks (salary: $8,000). 
Furthermore, a business man in, say, 
Montana sees no reason why he should 
travel to Denver to consult an OPA 
regional office. 

How Herring will tackle this deli- 
cate situation remains to be seen. One 
suggestion has been to appoint a com- 
mittee—including business men—to 


work out a better program. Another 
suggestion is to call in professional con- 
sultants, perhaps an endowed institu- 
tion, to size up the situation. 

@ Deputy Curb Seen—Whatever the 
method, OPA’s field force undoubtedly 
will grow much bigger while Washing- 


DEATH SPRAY 


Control of malaria and yellow fever 
in the tropics may be possible through 
the use of Westinghouse’s “health 
bomb”—a_ six-inch metal dispenser 
with a 1-Ib. load of insecticide spray, 
fatal to insects but harmless to hu- 
mans. In 14 minutes a single dis- 
penser can fumigate 150,000 cu. ft. of 
space (the equivalent of 240 Army 
pup tents or 50 giant bombers). 
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ton personnel will remain about the 
same, or even shrink. The power of 
Washington veterans also seems to be 
waning. OPA is decentralizing opera- 
tions, and Brown has surrounded him- 
self with such old friends as Herring, 
Lou Maxon, and his secretary of con- 
gressional days, Manning Shaw. In time, 
this will probably curb some of the in- 
fluence exercised by such deputies as 
J. Kenneth Galbraith, C. David Gins- 
burg, and John E. Hamm, all of whom 
came in with Henderson. 


European Design 


Behind stability of living 
costs in Britain and Germany 
lies a pattern of control based 
on long experience. 


While OPA and the Office of Eco- 

nomic Stabilization have their fingers 
crossed lest wage and farm demands 
set off a new wave of price increases 
(page 14), the cost of living in Ger- 
many and England follows a serenely 
unchanged pattern. In five years of 
German price control, the cost of liy- 
ing has moved upward only 12%. Brit- 
ish control, once it passed the period 
of experimentation (after 1941), has 
been so effective that the index hasn’t 
changed even one percentage point. 
@ Food Weighted Heavily—Statisticians 
claim these figures must be accepted 
with reservations. Both the German 
and the English cost-of-living indexes 
have very high food weights (55% and 
60% respectively, as against 35% in 
the U. S.), and since the governments 
in those nations virtually control food 
distribution, they also control the in- 
dex handily. Furthermore, items no 
longer on the market continue to be 
included at old prices, thereby stacking 
the cards in favor of a good showing 
in price control. 

Criticisms of German and British in- 

dexes on such grounds are perfectly 
valid. But, despite the weaknesses in 
index construction, prices have re- 
mained stable, no matter how you meas- 
ure them. The populations of both 
nations know it, have high praise for 
the respective programs. 
@ Responsible Factors—What makes 
English and German control so effec- 
tive are the following factors: (1) wide- 
spread use of subsidies, sometimes ac- 
companied by profit-reductions; (2) high 
taxation; (3) extensive rationing; (4) 
vesting of policing responsibility in 
civil servants instead of—as here—in vol- 
unteers; (5) fewer demands by labor; 
and (6) the memory of disastrous infla- 
tion during and after the last war. 

Germany froze prices in October, 
1936, and put her whole anti-inflation 
program under a single price adminis- 


GENERAL STORE 


New method of “igloo” constructioy 
(type of material used is not disclosed 
is employed by Army engincers ty 
provide quick shelter plus camouflage 
for vital war goods in Australian wilds, 
When covered, the ribbed skeleton 
becomes a warehouse (below), ample 
to store a multitude of war items- 
from soup to planes. 


trator. First incumbent was an ex- 
gauleiter named Joseph Wagner. Ap- 
parently his tactics were such _ that 
Leon Henderson, by comparison, was 
the personification of charity. 

© Robbing Peter—In the important food 
price-control program (among others), 
Wagner invoked the scheme of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. Since 1933 all Ger- 
man agriculture had been welded into 
“estates”—a vertical setup cramming 
production, processing, and distribution 
into a sort of state-sponsored corpora- 
tion. Wagner took advantage of this 
setup to keep prices down by making 
the low-cost producer subsidize the mar- 
ginal people. 

What’s more, if cereal costs were 
creating dangerous squeezes, for in- 
stance, while the dairy industry was en- 
joying comfortable margins, Wagner 
confiscated dairy profits to subsidize the 
cereal people. This saved Germany in- 
calculable subsidy money—although 
subsidies saree & had to be used 
when Wagner ran out of victims whose 
margins he could tap. 

@ Keyed to Low Cost—Price control of 
armaments became just as stringent. 
Each sector of this industry is paid a 
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Helps Make 


ACKING up our fast-moving mechanized Army 
takes fast-moving production—swift action that 
starts the minute the order is given, that never sleeps, 
and that turns out jobs in days, which normally 
would take weeks to do. 

Certain equipment already ashore in North Africa 
required important alterations to meet unusual battle 
conditions. The North Africa command said :“RUSH”! 
The Ordnance Department said: “RUSH”! The 
Ryerson customer who got the order said: “RUSH”! 
—and fifty tons of steel were immediately forthcom- 
ing from a nearby Ryerson stock. 

Result: Delivery to the Army in one week of 
equipment which normally would have taken many 
weeks to produce. An Army-Navy “E” Award to 


United States Troops Advancing on Oran. Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps. 


Record Delivery 
to AFRICAN 


FRONT 


the manufacturer and a warm letter of thanks to 
Ryerson. 

An unusual case? Somewhat—but typical of hun- 
dreds in which Ryerson stocks and Ryerson service 
have helped get war equipment started faster— on 
their way sooner to our fighting men. 

In all probability, Ryerson Steel-Service can assist 
you on your rush war production contracts, if “spot” 
steel is required. One of the ten strategically-located 
Ryerson plants is nearby. Phone, wire or write; you'll 
receive quick personal cooperation! 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc. 
CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE + ST.LOUIS + CINCINNATI + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + BUFFALO + BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA + JERSEY CITY 


RYERSON STEEL- SERVICE 


The $1800 House 


No longer a dream is a completely-equipped; 
soundly-designed, sturdily-built, two-bedroom 
home to sell—at peacetime price levels—for 
$1,800. Today, it is an established, thoroughly- 
tested fact. Tomorrow, after the emergency, it 
will be available commercially. 

Significance of the $1,800 house is that, for the 
first time in its history, the building industry is 
prepared to provide a new home most Ameri- 
cans can afford. Hitherto, the 25,000,000 U.S. 
families with incomes under $2,000 a year have 
been outside building’s niarket—and living in 
second-hand or older dwellings, many of them 
substandard. The $1,800 house is made possi- 
ble by engineered housing. 


Tics cere 


Engineered housing 

Engineered housing, of which Homasote Com- 
pany’s Precision-Built Construction is the lead- 
ing example, makes conventionally-constructed 
housing obsolete. Homasote’s method is de- 
centralized prefabrication, developed over 
seven years at a research cost of $300,000... 
Note “decentralized” —Homasote avoids un- 
economical transportation costs, by franchis- 
ing local prefabricators to use its system. Thus 
it works with and for, not against, established 
local factors in building. 

Homasote Precision-Built Construction builds 
homes of any size, any style, anywhere. All 
Homasote Homes may be demountable— pro- 
viding movability if the neighborhood deterio- 
rates, expansibility if the family grows. 


Proved in $6,000,000 worth of pre-war, archi- 
tect-designed private homes and $30,000,000 
worth of government war housing, Homasote 
Precision-Built Construction is the key to vast, 
post-emergency markets: low-cost housing, 
employee housing, realty developments in all 
price classes, etc. ... For more details, write 
HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, New Jersey. 


HOMASOTE 
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“reasonable” price based on “reasonable 
costs.” But these costs usually bear 
no relation to actual individual plant 
operation. They are based on the ex- 
penses of low-cost operators, and even 
then some normal allowances are not 
granted. 

In other instances, costs are calculated 
by groups—that is, there is a certain 
“reasonable” cost assigned to low-cost 
producers, another to normal producers, 
still another to marginal producers. 
Each firm is placed in its proper classi- 
fication and paid accordingly. But low- 


| cost producers - numerous special 


privileges: first whack at raw materials, 


| guaranteed labor supplies, lower taxes, 
| and an efficiency premium payment. 
| Obviously the object is to cause the low- 
| cost sector to rationalize its operations 
| to the maximum. And apparently the 
| idea is working splendidly. 


@ Cartels Help—In the nonfood, non- 
armament field, price control has been 
facilitated by the widespread use of 
retail price-maintenance plans and by 
the fortuitous fact that much German 
production comes from cartels. This 
means that control has to be exercised 
over relatively few producers, while na- 
tion-wide identical prices pertain to 
almost all branded merchandise. 
Seemingly, however, Wagner’s down- 
fall came about because he squeezed the 
cartels too hard. In 1939, he started 
cutting their profits in order to cut 
their prices (an angle that recently has 


| caught OPA’s attention). This led to 
| decreased productivity 
| ner consequently made his exit and was 


In 1942 Wag- 


replaced by one Fischboeck, ex-member 
of the board of the Austrian National 
Bank. Fischboeck is supposed to be a 


| conservative. 


e Effective Policing—Prices in Germany 
are patrolled by state, city, and rural 


| police, and the patrol is terribly effec- 
| tive. Nevertheless 


there are violations. 
At the start of the program, such vio- 


| lations ran high because distributors 


didn’t know what was required of them. 
Subsequently the seemingly inevitable 
black market sprang up. 

Meantime, heavy taxation and a 
tight rein on wages have kept infla- 
tionary pressure at a minimum. Ration- 
ing of all essentials (including soap and 
fuel) is another help. Standardization 
and so-called utility models have long 
been commonplace in Germany. 
© Controls Faltered—By contrast, price 
control in England was almost a farce 
for two years. From 1939 to 1941, the 
cost of living rose 28% and the whole- 
sale index jumped 56%. 

England has never had one price boss. 
This isn’t why the price-control pro- 


| gram wobbled at the outset, though 
ie ory lack of a single controller is 


perhaps symptomatic of a disposition to 


| be as lenient as possible. 


@ Four Agencies Share—English price 


| control is divided among four agencies: 


DRUMS FOR SALVAGE 


Elimination of a costly bugaboo 
hand-sorting of vital aircraft rive 
dropped on_ production _lines-~; 
achieved through use of devices 
veloped by the Fisher Body Divisio 
of General Motors. Perforated «| 
inders (above) sort rivets accordin 
to shank diameters, another picks yar; 
ous types of heads, and a third select 
lengths. By switching interchangeab| 
parts, Fisher economically sorts 2) 
types of rivets, reclaiming an esi 
mated 200 Ib. a day. 


the military procurement agencics, th 
Ministry of Supply (which watches ove: 
raw materials), the Ministry of Food! 
and the Board of Trade (which contr 

nonfood consumer goods and services 

At the outset, the various agencies i 
this setup allowed many price revision 
either because they wished to bolste: 
supply by keeping the marginal peopk 
alive,or because they deemed extensive 
control unnecessary. A drop in the valu 
of ‘the English pound was another fx- 
tor that caused an upward movement 
in prices. 
© Position Changed—In 1941, howeve: 
England’s entire position on_ price 
changed. The Food Ministry virtual) 
‘took over complete control of the div 
tribution of food. The _ increase 
lend-lease supplies, coupled with di 
tribution of subsidies aggregating mor 
than half a billion dollars a year, mad 
the government’s dominant position 
still stronger. Speculation in foods not 
subject to control stopped as soon 3 
they came under rigid ceilings. Pros 
cution of price violations was unde: 
scored so heavily that in October, 194! 
alone there were 3,130 complaint 
against alleged violators, resulting 1 
2,887 convictions. 

In the nonfood field, the old Price 
of Goods. Act—which _ theoretical! 
froze prices as of a base date, but actu: 
ally authorized too many “permitted 
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TO SHarFr 


3 Jobs in 1 Operation 


Completed by TOCCO in 41 Seconds! 


HE versatility of TOCCO Induction 

Heat-Treating is shown by its applica- 
tion to Diesel engine balancer shafts. In just 
41 seconds, a 80 K.W. TOCCO unit performs 
these three treatments simultaneously: 


1. Brazes thrust collar to shaft. 

2. Heats and quenches thrust face of 
thrust collar to hardness of 56-58 R.C. 
3. Heats and quenches bearing surface 
next to thrust collar to hardness of 45- 
55 R.C. 


Cross-sectional drawing of this treated 
portion of the 1%” shaft is shown above. 
Thrust collar formerly was upset on the shaft. 
The simplified design made possible by TOCCO 
cuts costs and conserves vital man-hours. 


By a simple change of work fixture, the stand- 
ard TOCCO unit that now speeds war produc- 
tion can be adapted to low-cost heat-treating 
of peacetime products. Investigate TOCCO 
for your present and post-war problems. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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HARDENING 
ANNEALING 
BRAZING 
HEATING for 
forming and forging 


Imagine a vast, complicated aircraft plant stretching all the 
way from Washington thirteen miles beyond Baltimore— 
fifty-two miles of busy production! Then imagine hundreds, 
often thousands, of orders, plans, designs, requisitions and 
telegrams being rushed from one end to the other every day 
—with stopovers all along the way—how best could this be 
done? 

The answer is with Lamson Pneumatic Tubes—and it's 
being done today! For Lamson Corporation has thus far 1n- 
stalled in our aircraft industry alone some 274,560 feet of these 
Messengers With Wings—52 miles of efficient messenger service. 
Yet the aircraft industry is not the only overburdened producer 
that’s found Lamson Tubes the answer to fast, safe delivery... 
shipyards, mills, warehouses—even battleships use them to 
salvage vital time and manpower from the needs of message- 
carrying. Special Lamson Tubes even carry test steel samples, 
small tools, sample parts! No matter what you make, there's a 
place for Lamson Pneumatic Tubes in your business! Write for 
new War bulletin. 


LAMSON CORPORATION 


Dept. B.W. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Makers of CONVEYORS and PNEUMATIC DISPATCH TUBES 
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increases” —was supplemented 
new Goods and Services Price ( 
Act. The latter (1) set maximun 
on almost all commodities. 
cluded services, and (3) greatly st 
ened the controls by de-emp! 
volunteer work. 

@ Wage Rates Stabilized—On 
cost-of-living index was stabilizc 
rates were stabilized too. Furth 
by the time the new stabilizati 
brought about in 1941, wage 
already were working at ma 
schedules, and aggregate wage pa 
were good enough so that it wa 
to ask for more. Heavy taxes 
drain off inflationary pressures, 
tioning was extended over all fo: 
food and clothing. 

Unlike Germany, England ney 
a vicious squeeze on margins to 
prices, nor was the practice of r 
Peter to pay Paul invoked (alt! 
in the iron and steel industry. ¢ 
money accruing from increased pric 
has, at times, been pooled to help mar 
ginal producers over the hump). But 
like Germany, England soon learne 
that a price-control program must hay 
a backbone to work effectively, and that 
civil servants are the only peopl who 
can run it well. 

@ Rationing Held Vital—Contrary to 
the opinions of some American econ 
omists, English and German scholars 
insist that rationing is a vital angk 
price control because it forcibly equa 
demand and supply, thereby taking 
heat off prices. Dissenting U.S. « 
omists maintain that this is fallaci 
reasoning in that a forced equation 
almost no equation at all, and that con 
sumers and distributors will still seck 
to evade the rules. 

On the other hand, experience doe; 
seem to indicate that rationing puts 
the housewife on the alert against illicit 
price-boosting, and usually prevent 
consumers from trying to outbid cach 
other in what amounts to a speculative 
market. Further, it was found in Eng 
land that sugar prices fell 11% during 
the first year of rationing, bacon prices 
fell 6%, and the price of tea rose at a 
much slower rate than before. 

@ Subsidies Used—The widespread us 
of subsidies is another vital European 
departure from U. S. tactics. Onc 
Germany and England had their prices 
fixed, they pumped subsidy moncy 
through the system in vast quantitics 
to forestall squeezes. In answer to the 
contention that this practice in time 
becomes inflationary, OPA’s Forcign 
Information Section—reflecting FEuro- 
pean opinion—has the following answer: 

“The effect of the subsidy in helping 
to stabilize the cost of living has prob 
ably reduced disposable income morc 
by means of eliminating demands for 
wage increases than it has increased 
disposable income because of lower 
prices.” 
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Still Another Tough Job 
That Only Truck-Trailers 


Could Handle! <2 


DOWN in the Cumberland foothills, a 
fleet of fourteen Truck-Trailers is show- 
ing how a back-breaking .. and essen- 
tial .. hauling job should be done. These 
Trailers . . all Fruehaufs .. are carrying 
cement forty miles from the nearest 
railroad to the construction site of a 
giant dam that U. S. Engineers are 
erecting in the upper reaches of the 
Cumberland River. 


Getting material to this isolated spot 
was a problem facing the contractors, 
Morrison-Knudsen Company, Inc. 
They solved it by cutting a road three 
miles to the nearest highway . . and 
by depending on Truck-Trailers. 


These dependable Fruehaufs, pulled 
by economical 11% to 2-ton truck- 
tractors, carry 9-ton loads of cement. 
Six round trips .. 480 miles in all .. 
every day. Loads are at least twice as big 
as the same trucks are designed to carry. 
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“? — 
oh 
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Despite this punishing work, these 
Trailers have needed virtually no serv- 
ice . . just a 5-minute, routine replace- 
ment, about every three weeks, of a part 
costing less than one dollar. And that’s 
necessary only because of the dusty 
roads. 

Yet this isonly a part of Truck- 
and-Trailer economy. Original and re- 
placement costs are much less than for 
trucks capable of doing the same work. 

Of course, this hauling job in the 
Cumberlands is highly specialized. But 
Truck-Trailers relish specialized jobs. 
They're solving literally thousands of 
different problems in more than 100 
lines of business, almost all of them 
essential to the war effort. 


* * * 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 


Member Automotive Council for War Production 


THIS HUGE DAM, which Truck- 
Trailers are helping to build, is an 
important flood-control unit. Further, 
its hydro-electric installation will ul- 
timately develop enough kilowatts to 
supply a city the size of Tampa, Flor- 
ida. The dam will be approximately 
one-third of a mile long at its crest, 
with a maximum height of 200 feet. 
The inundated area, more than 40 
square miles and located in beautifully 
wooded, rugged country, will be a 
recreational center and 

wildlife refuge. 


* 


REMOVE THE BARRIERS! 


What are trade barriers? They 
are artificial, legal restrictions cre- 
ated by many States to prevent 
the efficient movement of material 
between States. There are hun- 
dreds of them, including restrictions 
as to size and weight of vehicle, 
duplicate or over-lapping licenses, 
punitive taxes, Port of entry bor- 
riers, nuisance inspections, conflict- 
ing equipment requirements, etc. 

Adding to the distribution cost 
of nearly every commodity, trade 
barriers are a costly burden to all 
consumers. Slowing the movement 
of war goods, they are delaying, 
if not endangering, our victory. 

The American public should de- 
mand that these barriers be re- 
moved promptly. 


Tif 


TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING 
AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR ALL AMERICA 


What has Wee Aune Garratt’ to 
do with your packaging problem? 


Miss Barratt represents thousands of loyal 
Miss Americans in industry today ... girls 
whose time is at a premium. Every motion 
and moment they lose not only slows 
your production but raises your costs. 
That is why the set-up paper box solves 
so many packaging problems. By being 


BALTIMORE, MD 
Maryland Paper Box Co 


BOSTON, MASS 
Bicknell & Fuller Paper Box Co. 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 
Specialty Paper Box Co 

E. J. Trum Co., In 
BUFFALO, N.Y 

Thoma Paper Box Co 
TENN. 


CHATTANOOGA Box Co. 


Atlas Paper Box Co 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Crook Paper Box Co. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Finger Paper Box Co. 
Kentucky Paper Box Co, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Shaw Paper Box Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
American Tri-State Paper 


#name fictitious 


rigid, ready to use, it loads faster, saves 
packaging time. And its strong construc- 
tion plus its protective covering papers 


move vital products more safely. 


Why not investigate a// the advantages 
of today’s most readily available package? 
Consult any Master Craftsman below. 


George H. Snyder, Inc. 
Sprowles & Allen 
PORTLAND, ME. 

Casco Paper Box Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
Hope Paper Box Co. 
Taylor Paper Box Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Union Paper Box Mfg. Co. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Consolidated Paper Box Co. 


NEWARK, N. J 


CHICAGO, ILI 
Kroeck Paper Box Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Columbus Paper Box Co, 
DANVERS, MASS 
Friend Paper Box Co. 


DETROIT, MICH 
Stecker Paper Box Co. 


Mooney & Mooney 
Newark Paper Box Co, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. Dorfman Co., Inc. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Shaw Paper Box Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Datz Mfg. C 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
Williams Bros. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Great Western Paper Box Co. 
Moser Paper Box Co. 

Service Paper Box Co. 
UTICA, N. ¥. 


0 Utica Box Co., Inc. 


Walter P. Miller Co., Inc. 


HARRISBURG, PA 
rhe McClintock Corp. 


Royal Pioneer Paper Box Co. 
Edwin J. Schoettie Co. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Wilmington Paper Box Co. 


COOPERATING SUPPLIERS: 


Appleton Coated Paper Company; Blackstone Glazed 
Paper Company; Bradner Smith & Co.; Louis Dejonge 
& Company; Globe Manufacturing Co.; Hampden 
Glazed Paper and Card Company; Hartford City Paper 
Co.; Hazen Paper Company; Holyoke Card and Paper 
Company; Holyoke Coated & Printed Paper Co.; 


Addit 


OF THE SET-UP 


Hughes and Hoffman; Lachman-Novasel Paper Com- 
pany: Marvellum Company; Matthias Paper Cor- 
poration; Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Com- 
pany; Pejepscot Paper Co.; Plastic Coating Corp.; 
Racquette River Paper Company; Riegel Paper Cor- 
poration; Stokes and Smith Co. 


Croflimen 


PAPER BOX INDUSTRY 
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F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co. 


‘Dough Ramie 


| There’s wealth in these 
fine, strong fibers if a systen 
to free them from their gummy 
stalks can be devised. 


Is there an Eli Whitney in | 
ence? If so, the ramie indust 
be happy to hear from him. 
genius is badly needed to wor 
machine that will do the job f 
fiber that the original gin 
cotton. 

@ Tedious Hand Process—The | 
is development of a mechanical 
for separating the fine, stron; 
fiber from the gums that surr 
in the stalk. So far the work h 


| done by hand. It is of such a 


nature that costs can only be } 

within reach of the market wher 
is—or was—a surplus of coolie 1a 

in China, India, Japan. The pr 

called decorticating, which Webst 
plains as divesting “of the bark, 
or exterior coating.” 

Many American _ inventors 
tackled ramie decorticators. The t 
industry has been repeatedly 
pointed, but it continues to hop: 
present it is mildly excited by a 
corticator under tests in ‘Texas 
machine was developed by Herman 
Hawker, manager of the Leone | 
tion, Inc., Buffalo, Tex., 
Lawrence W. White. It has been w 
der experiment eight years, and its 


} 


assisted 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD TRADE 


Few industrial processes are morc 
modern than infrared drying (BW- 
Jan.23’43,p55); few man-made mate 
tials have a longer history than felt. 
Old and new have been wed in the 
Newburgh (N. Y.) plant of the Ameri 
can Felt Co., where batteries of Ger: 
eral Electric Co. infrared lamps i¢- 


move moisture in a newly moderniz¢¢ 
felt drying machine. 
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ADE 


more 
W- 
nate- 

felt. 


inators say that their decorticator is now 
ready to go to town. 

¢ Handles Green Ramie—The inventors 
daim that their machine will handle 
green ramie direct from the fields at 
the rate of 180,000 Ib. in a 10-hour run. 
The vield from this amount is said to 
be 600 Ib. of decorticated fiber which 
is freed from gummy resin and lignin 
by a bath of weak acids and is then 
ready for spinning into yarn. Hawker ex- 
plains that his present $5,000 machine 
js an experimental model which had to 
be held to a small scale because of prior- 
ity requiremerts. He has plans for a full- 
size commercial decorticator with auto- 


matic feed which would handle much | 


larger amounts of ramie. 


The Leone Plantation is a 20,000- | 


acre property in the post oak forests 


of East Texas. It was left in trust to the | 
people of the neighboring hills by the | 


late William P. Simpson, millionaire 


Philadelphia business man and philan- | 


thropist. 


¢ Fine, Strong Fiber—There is no doubt | 


that ramie can be raised to an impor- 
tant place in textiles once the decorti- 
cation problem is licked. 


times as strong as silk, eight times as 


strong as cotton, has a high lustre, | 
blends well with other fibers, takes dyes, | 


resists moisture, presents no difficulties 
to existing spinning and weaving equip- 
ment. 

Egypt, India, China used ramie 3,000 
years ago. Most dramatic recommenda- 
tion is the ramie wrapping in which 
ancient mummies were taped. Before 
the machine age there were plenty of 
slaves to separate the fibers from the 
gums and resins. Today it is solely a 
question of whether a machine can be 
found to cheapen the process and bring 
ramie costs within competing distance 
of established yarns. 

@ Market Assurances Doubted—Dept. of 
Agriculture experts are inclined to shy 


V FOR VEGETATION 


To give impetus to the 1943 food pro- 
duction program, the USDA. this 
month will award certificates of Farm 
War Service honoring families en- 
rolled in the farm mobilization drive. 
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The grass- | 
like ramie plant produces one of the | 
finest fibers known to man. It is seven | 
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HETHER it’s advertis- 

ing literature or inter- 

organization paper work— 

sales letters or instruction bulletins—their effectiveness demands 

speed, efficiency, and quality in their production. With a Davidson 

you are armed to reach prospects, customers, agents, and employees 

almost at a moment’s notice. And you're certain of a new high in 
quality at a new low in cost. 


For instance, your secretary can type a form letter directly on a 
Davidson offset plate using her standard typewriter. Add your sig- 
nature with pen and ink right on the plate, and in a few minutes the 
job is ready to run. Whether you want a hundred copies or many 
thousand, they’ll be clean and distinct from first to last, and they're 
done before you know it. 


But that’s not all. The Davidson also reproduces from photographic 
offset plates, type, electrotypes, and rubber plates—black and white 
or multi-color. It will handle your office forms, advertising folders, 
stationery, envelopes, confidential reports, etc., and you are free to 
choose the method of reproduction best suited to the job. Remember, 
only a Davidson can give you all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1020-60 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Agents in principal cities of U. S., Canada, Mexico 


Get This Perhaps your shaaieg 
rating is such t ou 


Free Book can own a Davi son 
now. In any case, start 
planning today for the 
Gorcotme job to come. 

rite for this booklet 
which anticipates your 

uestions about the 

avidson and answers 
them fully. There’s no 
obligation. 


Javidson 
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modine 


UNIT HEATERS 


help insure manpower 
against colds and accidents 


Bill is a husky fellow. Works in a war 
plant. This winter he “‘caught a little cold.” 
Did he let it get him down? NO! He was 
“tough.” 


Bill’s neglected cold brought compli- | 


cations. The flu virus got him. He was 
away from the production line 32 days 
in all. 

Take every practical step that will pro- 
tect your priceless manpower. Over- 
heated workrooms are as serious a threat 
to employees’ health as drafts and tem- 
peratures that are too low. 


Modine Unit Heaters decrease workers’ 
susceptibility to colds by maintaining even 
temperatures automatically. No cold drafts 
or hot blasts. More comfort. Improved 
alertness and increased production. Less 
absenteeism. 


= 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1740 RACINE STREET © RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Look in your phone book for Modine 
representative’s name—“Where to Buy 
It” section under Heating Apparatus 


modine 

STEEL 
UNIT HEATERS 

AND 

STEEL COILS 
AVAILABLE TO / 
FIRMS DOING | 
WAR WORK 


» 
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at newspaper reports that British and 
American interests have promised Haw- 
ker a market in this country for 150,000 
tons of ramie annually. The largest 
U.S. imports for any year between 
1922 and 1939 were less than 125 tons. 
Total yield of China, biggest producer, 
was about 96,000 tons in 1936. 
Textile people admit all this but 
point out that the virtues of ramie are 
so dazzling that its future is purely 
a matter of price. They declare that 
a U.S. demand of 150,000 tons yearly is 
entirely possible if a machine can be 
found to reduce ramie costs to, or only 
a little above, cotton. 
@ Steep Price—Upholstery makers paid 
around $1 a pound for ramie yarn from 
Germany, compared with cotton yarns 
at 30¢. Ramie fiber decorticated but 
not completely degummed has brought 
in New York froin 25¢ to 30¢ a pound. 
The former German price of $1 a pound 
for the yarn indicates the difficulty of 
producing perfect spinning ramie under 


| present conditions. 


Ramie grows all over China, and there 
is no problem about planting it here. 
The South is especially interested since 
ramie would furnish a crop for mil- 
lions of acres of worn-out cotton lands. 
Ramie is an annual, grows four to eight 
feet, yields four crops a season. Har- 
vest is about 1,000 lb. of decorticated 
fiber per acre. Experimental plantings 
have been made at Henry Ford’s Bruns- 
wick (Ga.) plantation, at Alabama’s At- 
more Prison Farms, and at many other 
experiment stations in Mississippi, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana. Ford’s famous plastic 


| car body (BW —Aug.23’41,p38) owed 


much of its strength to ramie fibcrs jp 
the synthetic resin. 
@ Stalks Rolled—Approach of in, 
to the decortication problem ha 
to run stalks between rollers 
break up the woody portions of the 
stem leaving the fibers as ribbons sur. 
rounded by gum. The gum is removed 
by chemicals. The difficulty is find 
an agent strong enough for this removal, 
but not so strong as to injure the fiber 
Early machines worked on dried stalks, 
but new experiments are getting better 
results with green plants. 

Newport Industries, Inc., a du Pont 
enterprise in Pensacola, Fla., also is at 
work on a decorticator. 


FOOT IN THE AUTO DOOR 


Prime war contractors have a new 
occupation on their payrolls—“‘expedi- 
ters”—those representatives who push 
and haul subcontractors to produce de- 
liveries. Why expediters? Chrysler 
Corp. provides the answer in reporting 
that of 32,703 parts required for its war 
products, 19,611 are subcontracted. Fx 
pediters are necessary to keep that flood 
of parts coming to assembly points on 
precision schedules, to avoid delays in 
manufacturing. 

Chrysler’s subcontracting costs 55.2 
of its two billion dollars worth of « 
tracts. Companies in 856 cities and 39 
states are producing its requirements 

There is one sidelight of high 
nificance in this report. In peaccti: 
Chrysler had 1,540 suppliers, compared 
with 8,079 now. That means more than 
6,500 additional companies are doing 


Lack of mechanical means to separate 
ramie fiber (China grass used in rugs 
and textiles) from stubborn gums and 
resins has hindered development of 
the fiber as an important crop for the 


Inventions have come and 
failed, but present hope of the textile 
industry is a decorticating machine 
(above) developed by two Texans and 
a special acid bath to clean the fibers. 


South. 
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No matter how infrequently you use your 
car these days—no matter how short a 
distance you’re going—there’s always the 
yssibility of an accident. 

By driving carefully you’re helping to 
prevent needless deaths and injuries that 
aid our enemies. You're conserving rub- 
ber, gas, your car. Yet in spite of all your 
care, you may injure someone. 


If it SHOULD happen... 


How would you be fixed? With living 
costs what they are — with your War Bond 
buying to carry on—could you meet a 
damage suit for ten, twenty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars ? 


Don’t risk a staggering loss! The re- 


ares SEO TE Tee 
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cent war-time premium reduction enables 
private car owners to get the protection 
of automobile damage suit insurance at 
the lowest cost in history. 


You NEED this protection 


Maybe you’ve felt you couldn’t afford it 
before. Can you afford not to have it now? 
If you already carry some automobile in- 
surance, wouldn’t you be wise to check 
and broaden its various features? 

Talk this over with your Hartford agent” 
or your insurance broker. Either will be 
very glad to advise you on the kind and 
amount of automobile insurance or 
other forms of insurance protection you 
should have. 


*We'll gladly send you his name. 


Are you protected 
against serious loss... 


. IF people in your automobile 
are injured? Reimbursement for 
their medical expenses may be 
assured through Automobile Medical 
Payments Insurance. 


. IF your household furnishings 
are burned? Fire insurance on your 
dwelling does not cover furnishings 
or personal effects —for that pro- 
tection you should have Contents 
Fire Insurance. 


. IF an employee steals a large 
sum? Especially today, when so 
many new people are being em- 
ployal, your business needs the 
protection of Fidelity Bonds. 


... TF your wife’s fur coat is 
damaged or destroyed? Damage or 
loss from practically any cause, 
anywhere, can be covered through 
Fur Floater Insurance. 


. IF a check on your bank account 
is forged or raised? You can avoid 
this potentially serious loss through 
Depositors’ Forgery Insurance. 


¢ HARTFORDS waive PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM or in 


nee pe A oe 
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HERE are not enough minutes 
Tin any wartime Congressman’s 
week to read all the “letters from 
constituents,” home-state papers, 
committee reports, legislative 
drafts—and all important books 
and magazines, too. 


So members of Congress must 
choose their reading matter to get 
the most important information 
from the most reliable sources in 
the shortest possible time. 


Small wonder therefore that, when 
asked to name ‘“‘the most impor- 
tant magazine published in Amer- 
ica today,’’ more members of the 
77th Congress answered ‘‘Time’”’ 
than named any other magazine 
that carries advertising — 


—thus agreeing with the votes of 
corporation directors, newspaper 
editors, columnists, radio commen- 


How do America’s magazines stand 
with the Members of Congress? 


tators, college presidents and 21 other 
important groups the country over. 

In a similar survey, even more 
recent, these Senators and Repre- 
sentatives voted TIME their own 
personal favorite over all the other 
magazines they read that carry ad- 
vertising—giving TIME more first 
choice votes than the next three 
magazines combined. 

Why does TIME so consistently 
rank first in the esteem of impor- 
tant and influential Americans? 

Perhaps a part of the answer 
appears over there at the right. in 
the words of four prominent Con- 
gressmen. 

TIME is grateful for such confi- 
dence, will do its utmost to de- 
serve the continuing support and 
interest of “America’s Most Im- 
portant People.” 


THE WEEKLY 
NEWSMAGAZINE 


These key groups all vote Time “‘ America’s most important magazine!” 


(Perhaps because TIMB does the most 
important jrb a magazine can do—for 
America’s most important people.) 
EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 
Corporation officers and directors (TIME, 3 
to 1) 
Newspaper editors (TIME, almost 3 to 1) 
Radio commentators (TIME, almost 2 to 1) 
People listed in “Who’s Who” (TIME, al- 
most 2 to 1) 


30 


General Magazine Editors (TIME, almost 4 
to 1) 


College presidents (TIME, 4 to 1) 


EVIDENCE HEREWITH: 
Members of Congress 


COMING SOON! 


Newspaper Columnists Mayors 
Members of American Contributors to Ency- 
Medical Association clopedia Britannica 


SENATOR WALTER F. GEORGE..“I 2), 
TIME’s weekly arrival as an interpreter 
things as they are—as a guide book th; 
brings a clearer meaning of events and, 
better vision of things to come.” 


REPRESENTATIVE EVERETT M. DIRKSEN... 
“TIME’s reporting of the whole world scene 
each week is a great achievement in jour- 
nalism in an era when time is short, the 
tempo swift, the need for compression, per- 
spective and news values great.” 


REPRESENTATIVE SAM RAYBURN .. .“I want 
to say how much I have enjoyed reading 
Time. I have found TIME to be most gen- 
erous and fair and I am looking forward 
with pleasure to my new subscription.” 


pS on. 


SENATOR HENRY CABOT LODGE JR... .“Con- 
gratulations on TIME’s reporting of the war. 
To view events with historical perspective on 
a week’s notice is of great public usefulness. 


o> = aw of & 
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business with Chrysler, most of them 
the first time. They have a foot 

the automotive door. In all proba- 
lity most of them will be interested 
, maintaining the corporate link after 
he wal. 


Yate Cut Sought 


Five government agencies | 
ove to force lower electric 
harges in Washington, turning | 
gainst long-favored formula. 


The famous “‘sliding scale” method of 
varying electric rates in Washington, 
D.C., in tune with profits is threatened 
with extinction. No fewer than five gov- 
emment agencies have joined in a de- 
mand that the District of Columbia 
public utilities commission junk the ar- 
rangement—once hailed as the last word 
in rate making—which produced an an- 
nual rate cut until last year but has 
dried up in the face of mounting war- 
time operating expenses and taxes. 
eProcurement Threatens—The govern- 
ment’s intervention, so far, has done lit- 
tle but get the district commission’s 
dander up. The case took on a states’ 
rights complexion when the Treasury’s 
Procurement Division, first to jump in, 
blandly announced that its action was 
mere courtesy, that the government had 
other means—such as public ownership 


or expropriation under the War Powers | 


Act-to force a rate cut if the commis- 


sion isn’t interested in a full-dress valua- | 


STANDARD FOR WY CONTROL 


tion proceeding designed to get the 
same result. 

Treasury intervention was followed 
by similar action on the part of Public 
Buildings Administration, Economic 
Stabilization Director James F. Byrnes, 
OPA, and the Dept. of Justice. PBA and 
Procurement came in as the largest cus- 
tomers of the utility company, the Po- 
tomac Electric Power Co.; the govern- 
ment’s electric bill at some 700 Wash- 
ington locations last year totted up to 
around $4,000,000, nearly one-fourth of 
Pepco’s sales. 
¢ Ignoring the Law?—Byrnes and OPA 
moved in ostensibly under the price 
stabilization law, apparently uninhibited 
by that statute’s restriction of their au- 
thority in utility rate matters to advising 
regulatory bodies with rate-fixing juris- 
diction of the inflationary aspects of in- 
creased charges. 

After a couple of torrid public ses- 
sions devoted to personal exchanges, the 
commission majority (it is split 2 to 1) 
decided to stick with the sliding scale 
agreement and ruled that it would hear 
only evidence concerning application of 
that contract’s provisions to Pepcos 
1942 operations. The majority, further, 
made plain that it considered OPA’s 
appearance by sufferance only. 
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ASE T T 
POWELL 


In the maddening multiples of ‘‘More Production”, look 
with confidence to the name that for nearly a century has 
been Standard for Control—for control of gas, air, water, 
steam, oil, chemicals, and other liquids and media, under 
pre-determined certainties. 


On the enduring basis of results—results through research, 
design, and fidelity of workmanship and materials— 
POWELL VALVES have proved their right to the star 
insignia of quality. And every Powell valve, whether cata- 
logued or created to individually intricate specifications, 
goes to work proudly bearing its honored family name. 


THE WM. POWELL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Every type of valve of every known material 


VALVES 
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e earth of this land a vast storehouse of the world’s finest 
bituminous coal — a power of progress in times of peace; a 
Svital weapon in war. 


Today, bituminous coal is the fuel that feeds our furnaces 
of war. It is the source of a thousand and one by-products 
that make the materials of war. Without it, America could 
not utilize and develop her great natural resources and in- 
dustrial capacity — for war. 


This nation’s all-out production for total war demands 
an abundant and continuing supply of bituminous coal — 
and uninterrupted, mass transportation to move the coal 
swiftly and safely, whenever and wherever it is needed. 


The Norfolk and Western Railway is proud of the privi- 
lege of serving one of America’s great coal fields — fields 
that produce approximately one tenth of the country’s annual 
bituminous output. This railroad is proud that it had the 
equipment, the experience and ability to move from mines 
along its lines during the past year, 53,000,000 tons of coal. 

Bituminous coal is feed- 
ing our furnaces of war. It is 
feeding the fires of freedom! 

interfere with its production 


Nothing must be allowed to 


lrony in Cotton 


A shortage of cottonsee 
products hits America’s bigge, 
producing state, reducing bee 
and dairy production. 


Although Texas leads the : 
cotton production, an acute sh 
cottonseed cake and meal for 
is threatening the state’s dairy 
output. Chances of relief fr 
feed-producing areas are remote 
of the nation-wide shortage of 
feeds (BW —Feb.27'43,p15). 
eAuctioneers Kept Busy — In 
weeks, thousands of dairy catt 
gone under the hammer in Tex 
sheds because of the feed scar: 
because of the added problems 
ficient farm manpower and a m 
ing price of $3.40 per cwt. In the 
area alone 1,500 head of Holst 
Jersey cows were auctioned 
days. 

Behind the cottonseed shortage ; 
eight-year program which reduced p| 
ing in Texas, as elsewhere, in order 
relieve the surplus and raise lint cott 
prices. (Farmers and government au 
thorities long have considered cott 
lint crop, although its seed yield 
most double that of lint.) 

e@ The Price Problem—Price ceilings 


| feeds also are contributing to the tig! 


ness of cottonseed products. Claim 


| their margin is below cost, dealers 
| hanging on to their shortened stock 


awaiting relief from Washington. 

Reflecting the slackened producti 
of cotton are the 148 Texas cotton 
mills which have capacity for a five 
million-bale crop. These mills run o 
part-time on a three-million-bale crop 
although Commodity Credit Corp. tc 
cently has taken up the lag by shippi 
100,000 tons of soybeans to them fo: 
processing. This soybean meal, how 
ever, is no answer to the farmers’ need 
—all of it either goes back to the Mid 
west, or is held in reserve at the mills 
e@ Peanuts May Help—Weather, man 
power, and Washington permitting 
some relief may be gained from peanut 
meal. Last year Texas raised 1,100,0 
acres of peanuts; this year 1,300, 
acres will be planted. Many of the 
harvested ricks rotted in the fields | 
year because of fall rains and lack o 
threshing equipment. Then Washing 
ton preempted much of the peanut yiel 
for shipment elsewhere. 


NORFOLK 22225 
WESTERN Kaitony. 
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Now, sentiment is rising in the Sout 
west for a complete rejiggering of the 
ton crop program, placing lint, cotton 
seed meal, and oil in proper perspective 
One powerful argument is the urgent 
need for the cotton byproduct—linter 
for plastics and explosives—80 Ib. of 
which are yielded by each 500-Ib. bale. 


CARRIER oF 
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Ask Air Fare Cut 


Civil Aeronautics Board 
slaps show-cause order on 
eleven airlines, demanding re- 
duction of 10% for passengers. 


After 16 years of setting their own 
passenger tates, eleven major airlines 
have been told by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to show cause within 15 days why 
their present 5¢- a-mile fare should not 
be reduced 10%. CAB has had author- 
ity since the civil air law was enacted in 
1938 to adjust passenger rates on domes- 
tic lines but has not done so. (Pan 
American, which has already made a 
10% cut, is not affected by the order.) 
eCut Suggested Earlier—Last winter 
CAB started clamping an over-all air 
mail rate ceiling of .3 mills a pound-mile 
on the air lines, beginning with Ameri- 

can and Eastern. In the text of these 
mail rate orders, CAB suggested that 
the lines consider a reduction in vassen- 
cer rates also. 
~ Some members of the industry said 
they didn’t know whether CAB was 
spoofing or not, and they think perhaps 
Economic Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes stepped in and called for the 
15-day notice. The order itself says that 

t isan “economic stabilization and price 
control” measure. 
eThe Board’s Case—The show-cause 
order argues: (1) that the amount of 
trafic of all classes carried in the latter 
half of 1942 was very little less than 
the amount carried in the same period 
of 1941, despite the fact that the lines 
had turned over a substantial number 
of planes to the Army; (2) that there- 
fore the average payload of each air- 
craft during the last part of 1942 sub- 
stantially exceeded that of the last part 
of 1941, while the passenger (and ex- 
press) revenues for each mile flown were 
correspondingly increased; (3) that the 
carriers are receiving large amounts of 
indirect expense from the Army, which 
would otherwise be charged against 
their scheduled operations, in addition 
to their regular contract fees from the 


net incomes reported by the eleven lines 
were excessive in the latter part of 1942 
and will remain. so. 

Last July 1 the airlines unanimously 
abolished the 15% discount on credit 
cards and the 10% on round trips. The 
board points to the obvious fact that 
this constituted an increase in fares. 

@ Board Failed to Object—The airlines 
filed this abolition of discounts with the 
board, and the ee did not object, 
thereby approv + Fe Operators say 
that they upped their fares (by removal 
of the discounts) because they had lost 
nearly half of their earning equipment, 
because they faced possible loss of 
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Army for special services; (4) that the | 


In our ’round the clock shipyards, in 


hundreds of teeming production fac- 
tories, in our oil fields and on our 
aha? 


WIN. On the fighting kits co 
land, sea, and in the air—dependable 
Continental Engines 


Awarded to the Detroit 
and Muskegon plants of 
Continental Motors Cor- 
poration for high 


achievement. 


[ontinen tal Motors [oar orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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One of many new Allis-Chalme,, 
turbines which are helping te poy 
greatest war production effort in| 
Allis-Chalmers also makes hydro. 
turbines— giant generators, transto, 


undles for |f 

Berlin... ig 
Power for 
Pittsburgh! |, 8 


ALLIS-CHALMERS | ame 
EQUIPMENT HELPS 
MAKE BOTH 


VERY TIME U.S. BOMBS or aerial torped 
hit the Axis, Allis-Chalmers worket 
have special cause for satisfaction. 


For they help deliver them... 


Giant A-C crushers munch ore for bont 
... prepare it for refining! 
Huge Allis-Chalmers turbines, like the on 
above, suppl? power for U.S. bomb plant 
Generators, motors, Texrope drives mad 
by Allis-Chalmers help keep bombs, planes 
tanks, guns—every type of war material 
Special A-C crushers, pumps, motors help mine the ore for giant aerial torpedoes ™0V'™S down the Nation’s production lines 
and bombs. Other Allis-Chalmers equipment helps manufacture explosives. For Allis-Chalmers makes the largest va 


ALLIS-CH 


OFFERS EVERY MANUFACTURER EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERING ¢ 
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x } : 7 v9 . : ~ ; . Oil For The East! Here she come 3! t]} 
aul y i, i} oy ’ z 2 “Big Inch,” new 1400-mile pipe line « 
bs » SS : signed to carry petroleum from east Texas 


to the oil-starved East... to help reli: 
rationed home owners . . . to help speed 
fuel for military operations, vital ind 
trial plants, essential driving! 
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Huge, specially built Allis-Chalm: 
pumps will help drive the oil through + 
24-inch pipe—the largest ever used in 
U.S.A. to carry oil over such distance It 
is estimated that this line will del 
300,000 barrels of crude oil daily to 
East Coast. 
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In America’s synthetic rubber plants, 
many applications in key processes hav: 
been assigned to Allis-Chalmers tran 
formers, motors and starters. 

A-C equipment is also helping to pro 
duce grain alcohol—urgently needed for 
synthetic rubber. Allis-Chalmers degern 
nators, roller mills, square sifters, reels 
i ; aspire s, ers and coolers, motor 
bie goa pnts the wet Ee 

More than 1600 different A-C products are Ss work in many plants. 

ghting in the Battle of Production . . . and ; ke i. ite 6 

ve're doing many special war jobs, such as | Cn, 32 ao How To Boost Power Transformer 

uilding super-chargers for Flying Fortresses. w . 2 ‘ 4 ies Capacities: A new Allis-Chalmers cool- 
% =~ 4 4 ing unit, the “Electro-Cooler,” will ste p 

up the capacity of transformers already in 

service by about 20 to 60%. In new trans- 

formers, this unit saves 25% in critical war 

materials. Write for complete details. 


Our Cooperative Engineering Service is 
ighting, too... helping manufacturers pro- 
luce more not just with new machines but 

"ith machines now on hand! 

We work for Victory—but we're also gain- 
ng production experience which will be in- 8 ote then tient 66 
valuable to America when Victory is won! ose: nanaailith Stn abl oh A) ete FOR VICTORY 
tus-CHaLMERS Mrc. Co., Mitwavkee, Wis. and flour mill equipment. Buy United States War Bonds 
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‘RATION TO HELP INCREASE PRODUCTION IN THESE FIELDS... 


PLAN FOR 


PEACE 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
& ROAD MACHINERY « 


It was Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
politician, not the leader of the New 
Deal, who appointed John M. Hous- 
ton to the National Labor Relations 
Board last week. ‘The former Demo- 
cratic congressman from Kansas, who 
managed a lumber business and 
served two terms as president of his 
state Chamber of Commerce, is a 
striking contrast to every other mem- 
ber who has sat on NLRB since its 
creation in 1935. 

NLRB members always have been 
zealots, like J. Warren Madden and 
Edwin S. Smith who made a witch 
hunt out of Wagner act enforce- 
ment when they were the board's 
majority, or professional labor re- 
lations technicians, like Harry Millis, 
current chairman, or William Leiser- 

n whose place Houston takes. ‘The 
Kansan is neither. 

Essentially a small business man 
who went to Congress and voted with 
the Administration because it brought 
benefits to his district, he takes credit 
for the concentration of government 
contracts in Wichita. Houston has 
had even less experience with or- 
ganized labor than most management 
men of his stature. His plant was in 
a small town (Newton, Kan.), remote 
from labor wars. 

In appointing him to a post never 
before filled by a man with a busi- 
ness background, President Roosevelt 
hit the bull’s eve of two ayn al 
targets. Virst, he rewarded a man 
with a consistent vevhibaalnisieitints 
voting record in Congress but who 
was repudiated at the polls—thus un- 
a lesson to his wavering 
followers that loyalty 


derscoring 
congressional 


Politics Behind NLRB Appointment 


John M. Houston 


will pay off. Second, he took ac- 
count of the strongly antilabor senti- 
ment, bowing to it by refusing to ap- 
point a man with a labor background. 

Union spokesmen were surprised 
and disappointed at the nomination, 
but one of the more philosophic gov- 
ernment labor experts commented: 
“Times have certainly changed.” 

A byproduct of the Houston ap- 
pointment may be the early resigna- 
tion of Millis who supported the 
board’s general counsel, Robert 
Watts, for the job. Millis is 70 and 
wants to retire. When he goes, the 
President will have an opportunity 
to give the Wagner act a very dif- 
ferent slant by appointing another 
business-minded member for a new 


NLRB majority. 


morc, and because their costs had in- 
creased across the board. 

Airline managements will unani- 
mously protest the board’s proposal in 
their reply. ‘They will argue: (1) that 
immediately after peace they will have 
to buy from 40 to 70 million dollars 
worth of equipment to replace present 
planes, which are taking a 13-hour-a- 
day beating, and which will be obsolete; 
(2) that they are making money, but 
they are paying hardly any dividends 
and they want to salt away funds for 
rehabilitation; (3) that they have only 
200 planes now in commercial service 
(out of their original 350), and if the 
least emergency arises, more of these will 
be taken; (4) that their contract rates 
with the Army are in process of rene- 
gotiation, almost surely downward; (5 
that they are counting on nothing in 
postwar international trade; (6) that the 
board’s new mail rate cut one to nearly 
two million dollars off annual revenue. 
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New Telegram 


Replacing day letters and 
timed service, telegraph firms 
now offer 100-word messages 
at bargain rates. 


The Longram recently introduced b 
Western Union and Postal Tcegeh 
is designed to put rush business cor- 
respondence back on schedule. Since 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion ordered telegraph companies to 
discontinue ‘Timed Wire Service 
(T.W.S.), Feb. 1, frantic business men 
have tried to adjust correspondence to 
an airmail schedule. But airmail fre- 
quently has failed. 

@ How They Work—Longrams stand- 
ardize at 100 words the length of tele- 
graphic messages which under T.WS. 


were unlimited, priced accordii 
time they occupied the wires. 
for additional Longram words j 
of five correspond to standard { 
er 

A deferred day message, the | 
is handled like the old “day lett 
is only twice that of a ten-w 
rate telegram, and considerably | 
the discontinued day letter. 
100-word, coast-to-coast Long: 
costs $2.40, compared with tl 
ous 50-word day letter rate of §3 
For a 20% surcharge, Long: 
rushed. 
@ Unavailable in Some Areas—| 
rams are available on all domes 
except intrastate circuits in ares 
the FCC order does not appl 


Equipment Pool 


Cooperative exchange of 
idle highway machinery urged 
on state and local governments 
by WPB with priority threat. 


WPB is putting pressure on é 
highway officials to work out plans { 
pooling the use of all availabl 
building, maintenance, and snoy 
moval equipment —county and muni 
pal equipment as well as state-own 
The Governmental Requirements D 
vision is telling all the states that faih 
to pool will be considered evidence tl 
present equipment is not receiving t 
fullest possible utilization and will mak 
it dificult or impossible to get prior 
on new equipment. 

e@ One Refusal—State highway dep 
ments were asked early last mont! 
formulate and submit to WPB plans f 
pooling equipment in their states 
states have submitted satisfactory p| 
25 are working on plans, and one | 
refused to undertake a pooling prograi 

Detailed formulation and administr- 
tion of plans are being left to the state 
themselves. General idea, however, is 
that some official will be assigned as co- 
ordinator of the pool. State and loca 
agencies having idle equipment that 
they are willing to rent will report the 
fact to him. Similarly, if they need 
equipment, they will ask him where the: 
can get it. Arrangements for renting 
the equipment at a rate within OPA 
price ceilings will be part of each ~- 
@ Moral Pressure—In addition to sceing 
that equipment doesn’t stand idle, 
coordinator will be expected to se th t 
important jobs don’t go undone whil 
equipment is used on minor work. i 
a county, say, lacks equipment fot 
important access road and the coor line 
tor knows that another county is using 
equipment on some back street, he wi 
ask the second county to yield its me 
chines. If the request is refused, the 
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THE GENERAL MANAGER ASKED: 
“Why change to 
Ozalid 
Whiteprints?” 


, CAN COUNT ON 
the General Manager firing a line 
of questions when radical changes 
are suggested. 

Ilere are three questions frequeat- 
ly asked by hard-thinking, hard- 
boiled executives when the engineer- 
ing department requisitions an Oza- 
lid Whiteprint Machine. And here 
are some sound reasons why so many 
have been convinced of Ozalid’s su- 
periority over old-fashioned print- 
making methods, 


Q What’s wrong with our present 
equipment? 


A. Compare with Ozalid’s. An Ozalid 
machine turns out whiteprints of engi- 
neering drawings, charts, letters in two 


OZALID PRODUCTS DIVISION 


fast steps—EXPOSURE and DRY DEVEL- 
OPMENT. There are no liquid baths, no 
plumbing connections, no solutions to 
mix. A score of other maintenance head- 
aches have also been eliminated. 

And, an Ozalid Whiteprint Machine 
is so clean and compact ... it may be in- 
stalled right in the drafting room. Any- 
one can operate it at top efficiency. 


Q. Why is the Ozalid Process the 
most versatile? 


A. You can do so much more! (a) You 
can make prints having black, blue, or 
maroon lines on a white background. The 
maroon line is recommended for the shop 
since it shows the greatest contrast to 
grease and dirt . . . and will stand up 
better than the white line of a blueprint. 
(b) You make duplicate originals the 
same way you produce standard prints 
—without Van Dyke tieups. (c) You can 


GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORP, 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
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use cut sheets as well as roll stock in an, 
Ozalid machine. Thus, you can com- 
pletely eliminate trimming waste by using 
sheets the size of your traci 


o 
ip >- 


Q. How can Ozalid save a thousand 
hours in our drafting room? 


A. Give a draftsman an Ozalid duplicate 
of a tracing which you want changed in 
part. He'll have a “new” original in a 
fraction of the time required with other 
methods. First, he eradicates the obso- 
lete lines with Ozalid Corrector Fluid. 
Then he draws in the new design. It’s 
that easy! It’s never necessary to redraw 
any line which remains the same as in 
the original. 


Think of the changes you’re making 
in your products today. Think of the 


‘changes you'll be making in the post-war 


period. By installing an Ozalid White- 
print Machine—you'll be sure of a “head 
start.” 


Write for “‘Simplified Printmak- 
ing.” It shows how leading man- 
ufacturers save time, labor, and 
materials with the Ozalid 
Process. 


COMBINATION 
SCRUBBER 


FLOOR AREA size 
of CITY BLOCK in 


rHUURS 


That gives you some idea of the amazing speed of a Finnell 
Scrubber-Rinser- Drier . . . of the vast saving in man-power that 
is being effected in cleaning large-area floors of war production 
plants. This all-in-one cleaning unit, in the largest size, has a ca- 
pacity of 8,750 sq. ft. of floor per hour! Requires just one opera- 
tor for the scrubbing, rinsing, and drying operations. 


If your plant is engaged in war work and has a floor-maintenance 
problem such as providing safer floors for workers . . . conserving 
man-power on the cleaning crew . . . keeping white floors white 
. . . cleaning floors in a plant on 24-hour production —talk it 
over with the nearby Finnell man. He has the practical solution, 
and it’s yours for the asking. 


For consultation, free floor survey, or literature, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3803 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 


Pioneers aad Specialists im 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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| coordinator can call on WPB 

| WPB has the power to re 
and in any case is in a position 
strong moral pressure. 

The Governmental Require: 
vision some months ago took ; 
tory of equipment owned by | 

| ernments, and use of this surve 
| available to state coordinators. 


Big Year on Lakes 
Experts figure ships mus 
carry 185,000,000 net tons of 
cargo in 1943, up 15,000,000 
from all-time peak in 1942. 


% 


A new high goal of 185,000,000 ne 

tons has been set by agreement of the 
War Production Board, the Office 
Defense Transportation, and vai 
dustry committees involved 
needed bulk freight movement 
Great Lakes in 1943. This is w 
000,000 tons from last year’s 
peak. 
@ Mostly Ore and Coal—The goal in. 
cludes 106,400,000 net tons (95,000. 
000 gross tons) of iron ore, 59,000.01 
tons of coal (including that moved over 
| Lake Ontario docks), and 19,100,0( 
| tons of limestone. (Another 2,500,00 
| gross tons of iron ore will be shipped 
by rail.) 

Previously, iron ore requirements had 

been put at 100,000,000 gross tons, but 
this has been modified in view of dela 
in completing ten new blast furnaces 
depending principally on Lake Supe- 
rior iron ore, and in view of appreciable 
easing of the scrap situation. 
e@ Weather Delay? — Last year’s bulk 
movement by American freighters, aug- 
mented by 40 Canadian vessels, in 
cluded 103,125,995 net tons (92,076- 
781 gross tons) of iron ore, 47,814,347 
tons of coal, and 18,570,048 tons of 
limestone. 

Although it is too early to predict 
the date when the Lake season will 
open, it seems certain that last years 
first loading of iron ore at Escanaba on 
Mar. 23 cannot be duplicated, owing to 
ice and stormy weather early this month. 
If tie freighters operate the same nun- 
ber of days as last year, they must move 
a daily average of 700,000 tons of ore, 
coal, and limestone to meet their quota. 
e New Tonnage Added—New vessels, 
including five new superfreighters com- 
missioned by Pittsburgh Steamship Co. 
(subsidiary of U. S. Steel) and 16 new 
carriers now under construction for the 
Maritime Commission, are estimated to 
add 5,000,000 tons to the fleet’s carty- 
ing capacity for the coming season. An 
other help toward achieving the goa’ 
will be the new deep-water lock a 
Sault Ste. Marie, expected to be ™ 
service this year. 
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How many miles ina 
+ gallon of gasoline ? 
1 \ 


UT of the need to save rubber, gas- 
oline is rationed — necessarily in 
terms of gallons. 


Your use of it, though, is measured in 
miles. 


How are you going to get essential miles 
out of the fixed number of gallons that 
are available to you? 


The size and kind of car you drive has 
much to do with this, but not everything. 


Carburetor setting, spark plug condi- 
tion, clutch action, tire pressure and 
numerous other things — including your 
driving habits — all help determine how 
many miles you get in your car from your 
gasoline. 


Any General 
Motors car dealer 
can help you get 


chanical matters. He can help keep your 
car efficient, which is the basis for gas- 
oline economy. 


So why not take effective steps to get 
full mileage from gasoline? Let the GM 
dealer put and keep your car in most 
efficient condition — and show you how 
to handle it to stretch your regular 
ration. 


Both are part of his job —and it’s a job 
he knows! 
* * * 


The Automobile User's Guide answers your 
questions about taking care of your car and your 
tires in wartime. For a free copy see any 
General Motors dealer today or write Customer 
Research Staff,General Motors Building, Detroit. 


GENERAL MOTORS DIVISIONS NOW PRODUCING: 


: Aircraft Engines e Airplanes ¢ Airplane Parts ¢ Bomber 
top mileage by tak- Sub-Assemblies ¢ Military Trucks « Armored Cars ¢ 
ing care of me- Rapid-Fire Cannon « Machine Guns « Diesel Engines ¢ 

Shells * Tanks and Tank Parts * Propellers * Cartridge 

Cases © Gun Motor Carriages *« Gun Mounts « Fire 

Control Devices ¢ Electrical Equipment « And Many 
Other Wartime Essentials, 


GENERAL Motors 


PONTIAC ° OLDSMOBILE . BUIC K . CADIC ae 
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60° Below 
On the Gulf Coast! 


Yes 20° to 100° below zero temperature 
made to order anywhere with the F-M 
Multi-stage Refrigeration Compressor 


To provide the sub-zero temperatures 
required by manufacturers engaged in air- 
craft instrument testing, oil testing, metal 
chilling and shrinking, dehydrating and 
other processes used in high-speed war 
production, Fairbanks-Morse engineers 
developed the F-M Multi-stage Sub-zero 
Refrigeration Compressor. This compressor 
will produce temperatures as low as minus 
100 degrees Fahrenheit, with correctly de- 
signed evaporators and accessories. 

The two-stage compressor has both 
stages built into the same unit. On the 
three-stage compressor, the first stage is 
handled by one compressor and the other 
two stages are handled by the second com- 
pressor, both compressors being driven by 
the same motor. The compressors, motor, 
and all components of the unit are designed, 
manufactured, tested, and guaranteed by 
Fairbanks-Morse. 

Inquiries for this type of equipment 
should be sent direct to our offices in 
Chicago, as each job is a special quotation. 
Your inquiry will be followed through by 
your resident Fairbanks-Morse Air Condi- 
tioning and Refrigeration engineer. This 
service assures you of getting equipment 
of exactly the right capacity for your re- 
quirements, and saves you time and money. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan 
Ave.,Chicago. Branches with service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Have you heard about F-M TIP COOLERS 


for spot welders? 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE 


Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Equipment 
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Watch for a small display of diplo- 
matic fireworks following the accusa- 
tion by Adm. William H. Standley in 
Moscow that the Russian public is not 
being given full details of the volume 
of lend-lease war aid provided by the 
United States. 

The Soviet Union for a long time 
has been dissatisfied both with the tardi- 
| ness of Britain and the United States in 
| opening a second front and with the 
volume of material aid coming from the 
United States. 


Dissatisfaction with U. S. S. R. 


And the public in the United States 
is just as dissatisfied over the scanty in- 
formation revealed by Russia about its 
war effort, its casualties, and its plans. 

Russian officials insist that they are 
justified in maintaining this secrecy be- 
cause it has been one of their most ef- 
fective weapons in successfully combat- 
ting the Germans for nearly 21 months. 
Knowing that, besides obvious huge 
losses of military equipment and prop- 
erty, at least 50,000,000 of their people 
living in western Russia have suffered 

| cruelly from the Axis invasion and that 
| more than 4,000,000 casualties have 


Ships at South Pacific port reload mili- 
tary supplies which have arrived from 
_ the United States for use of American 
| troops in that war zone. There’s even 


THE WA Rano pusiness asroay 
It's All How You Look at It 


Diplomatic stir over what lend-lease has done fo, 
Russia highlights reasons why it seems to us we've helped a good 
deal and yet, to the Soviet, it seems relatively little. 


passed through their hospitals s 
war started, Moscow officials in 
are only stating the facts wh 
minimize the lend-lease aid t 
reached them. 

But in Washington, where : 
large congressional distrust of ev 
Russian, despite a full ackn 
ment of Russia’s courage and it 
laudable victories, the Admini 
is face to face with the prob 
getting a congressional O. K. on furthe: 
lend-lease appropriations. That, incy. 
itably, is what is behind the Standle 
protest, and it is likely to win 
further recognition in Moscow, 


Some Aid was Noted 

Actually, Pravda, leading daily in 
the Soviet capital, published some de 
tails of lend-lease aid as long ag 
January, but the effect was wholly lost 
when Joseph Stalin, a few weeks ago, 
declared that “in view of the absence 
of a second front in Europe the Red 
Army alone is bearing the whole weight 
of the war.” ‘ 

It is in part to clear the air at this 
end of the line that Lend-Lease Admin- 
istrator Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., has 


greater activity in Atlantic ports now, 
with lend-lease shipments soaring and 
supplies pouring to American bases 
in Africa and the United Kingdom. 
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-ase story. It is only fair to Moscow 
» point out that the volume is only 
ow reaching spectacular amount and 
hat, except in the case of planes which 
ould be delivered under their own 
ower, Russia won almost all of its 
major battles before significant quanti- 
ries of supplies began to arrive. 


Facts of the Case 


It is against this background that the 
,dministrator’s newly revealed figures on | 


total lend-lease aid to Russia must be | 


studied. Equipment bulked largest in | 
early U. S. shipments, but it is only now | 
that full details are revealed: 

580,000 tons 
46,000 tons 
21,500 tons 
94,000 tons 
75,000 tons 
17,000 tons 


Steel 
\luminum & duralumin 
Zinc 
Copper, brass, nickel. . . 
Rails 
Other rail equipment. . . 


50,000 tons 
75,000 tons 
268,000 tons 
140,000 
3,000,000 pairs 
18,000 tons 
130,000 
5,600 
6,200 
99,000 


72,500 


Toluol and ‘TNT 
Chemicals for explosives 
Petroleum products 

Field telephones 

Army boots 

Sole leather 

Submachine guns ...... 

\irplanes (U.S.&Britain ) 

Tanks (U. S. & Britain) 
Military vehicles 

Trucks 

Jeeps & armored cars .... 

Motorcycles 

Military tractors 

In addition to these shipments (no 
figures on arrivals have been revealed), 
Washington in the last fortnight re- 
vealed that, of eight industrial plants 


OPERATOR WANTED 


Greatest industrial problem is the 
training of new employees to replace | 
skilled workers claimed by the armed | 
services. General Motors, which boasts | 
it is the largest corporate contributor 
of manpower for the Army, last week 
lost its 50,000th employee—Roderick | 
Dew (above), milling machine opera- 
tor at the Detroit Diesel Engine plant. | 
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COMBAT LOST MAN-HOURS 


MUDIL 


LOWERED ABSENTEEISM 
LESS ‘“‘REJECTS”’ 
FEWER ACCIDENTS 


HERE’S WHAT 
WAR PLANTS 
REPORT 


Ir the manpower problem has you “over a barrel,’’ send for free folio 
showing how Operadio Plant-Broadcasting systems maintain or increase pro- 
duction, even with a reduced number of workers or a high percentage of new 
and untrained personnel! Read surprising facts and figures of actual results. 


Free folio tells how music scientifically 
selected for fatigue relief helps speed 
vital war production, reduces “‘rejects” 
and spoilage, lessens absenteeism and 
accidents. Learn about this remarkable 
relationship of music to manpower—how 
output is increased on production lines 
thought to be operating at peak efficiency! 

The same Operadio system used for 
music also serves for voice-paging—the 
modern way to find your man faster— 
give orders, get answers in a flash! One 
factory credits voice-paging with a sav- 
ing of 4,000 man-hours per month! An- 
other reports that 650 individuals were 
located during the first 8 hours of voice- 
paging operation—and 95% of the calls 
were answered within 60 seconds! 


¢@, symbol of electronic excellence, has 
identified Operadio products through 25 
years of electronic research. Operadio 
systems are doing essential jobs at Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Washington National 
Airport, U.S. Navy Yards and Training 
Stations, war plants everywhere. 

WRITE OR WIRE TODAY for free folio 
showing how Operadio voice-paging and 
music can speed your production, help 
get material to the fighting front faster! 

Address Operadio Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Dept. B-12), St. Charles, Illinois. 


oPERADIo 


Flatt -Broadcailing 


USIC AND VOICE-PAGING 


* TIME SIGNAL AND ALARM 


BY THE MAKERS OF “FLEXIFONE” INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Licensed ander U. 8. Patents of Ameri 


Tolan 


& Tel ih Co. and Western Electric Co., Incorporated 
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Vy LET’S HELP UNCLE SAM f 


On this man power question, Uncle Sam needs your y 
help .. . everybody’s help! y) 
} He is faced continuously with the growing problem y 
of greater production and a bigger Army and Navy. | 
{ The draft boards are handling the matter of men Y) 
. T if 

i for our armed forces effectively. Where Uncle needs }) 
( / 
your help is in making more men and more women / 
If ; 

available for production. You can help by reviewing: Y) 
( } 
{ 1. ABSENTEEISM—Get the percentage of absenteeism in your y 
‘ business today, compared to a few years ago. Review your y 
personnel policies, hours of work and safety records. y) 

Yy 

2. UTHIZATION—Are you hoarding labor? Many war plants y 
maintain at all times, an excess labor supply of from 10°; Wy}; 

to 25°, . . . dangerous in peacetime and unpatriotic hoarding Wy) 

in wartime. i} 

Mi 

Are you planning and scheduling your work to YY 

" 7 § ii) 

conserve labor? Do you have sound material control? Yh 

Do you practice preventive maintenance? A man 1) 

who is waiting for a job, for tools, for materials, for } 

a machine to be repaired, is not being utilized. This ] 

is lost man power, because more men are then needed } 

/ 

to produce what one man could. i} 

I am proud to say that every day our organization Y} 

is helping our clients to better utilize their man i} 

] power. Perhaps we can help you. Hy} 
/ Hy} 
4 . Y) 
//, 

j Yj, 
Fe President / 
y} 

H) 

j YH) 
u MT MMMM LLL 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineering 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. 


| CHICAGO ~- City National Bank Bldg. - 208 S. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK + Graybar Building + 420 Lexington Avenue ] 
f HTL LA / MI HLL ull 
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that have been dismantled 

ment abroad, three—including ay ¢ 
000,000 Ford Motor Co. tire int 
pected to produce 1,000,000 tr ich “s 
a year—have been delivered to Kussi,_ 

Due to the new emphasis oy § 

and the promise that more wil) be 
to Russia than Britain durins 94: 
Mr. Stettinius’s statements havc 
searched for pertinent details byt- 
parently because food shipmerits hay. 
so far, been small and still may be ¢, 
route—few quantity statistics are f, 


| vealed. 


| 
| Rate of Increase 


During January and February, accorg. 
ing to Washington headquarters, to: 
food shipments to the Soviet Un; 
were 35% greater than during t , 
ous two months, and they were § 
times the amount delivered du 
same two months in 1942. 

Included in the list of foods 
by Russia following the loss of t! 0 
Ukraine breadbasket and the Volva } 
ritory held by the Nazis during mucl 
the last harvest season are wheat 
flour, meat, lard, sugar, vegetal 
cereals, dried fruit and vegetables, dri 
eggs, milk powder, cheese, butter, a 
salt. 

Russians are eagerly accepting | 
as a substitute spread for bread 
during January the United States mai 
aged to ship a skimpy 700 tons 
ter for use in Russian hospitals 

Canned pork, of the same variety 
shipped all last year to Britain, 
move in increasing volume. 


Sampled and Approved 

Only a few dehydrated vegetabk 
have so far been shipped, but volume : 
expected to grow rapidly for, whe 
sampled in the cafeteria of the Soviet 
Purchasing Mission in Washington, the 
proved to be popular. For most of a 
year, dried milk and eggs have been 
packed into odd corners of ships bound 
for Russia. 

Soviet soldiers are not familiar with 
traditional American baked beans, but 
they are being introduced to them now 
because of their high protein content, 
and they will undoubtedly be shipped in 
quantity this year. 

Concentrated citrus juices, one of the 
major items in shipments to Britain for 
nearly two years (BW—Jun.13’42,p35), 
are just beginning to go to Russia t 
provide hospitals with badly needed 
Vitamin C. Also for the Vitamin C 
content, the Russians are seeking to get 
concentrated black currant paste in this 
country because it is a food with which 
they are familiar. 

Another oddity in Soviet food de- 
mands is linseed oil for cooking. Russia 
and southeastern Europe have long used 
this product, specially refined, but the 
Russians have lost some of their best 
flax-growing regions. As a result, lin- 
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IMAGINE a room so still that all you can hear is the beating of your own heart. A 


room as quiet as the depths of the sea — as silent as the stratosphere. It is double- 
walled and spring-suspended. Inside, you have a feeling of absolute deadness. 

The soundless room we’re talking about is in the Dictaphone Research Laboratory 
at Bridgeport, Conn. 


What a place to put history's prize renegade! Here he could meditate upon his 


crimes. With no sounds but those made by his own misbegotten self, each slightest 


move would be accusation, each whisper a shout of the vengeance to come. 


Frankly, we don’t think a man with much on his conscience could stay sane for 


long in the Soundless Room. 
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STRIP-TEASE TANK 


Most photographed tank in America 
is Big Emma—a photogenic 32-ton 
\i-+. Sct up in a special studio within 
a Dearborn Ford plant, Emma poses | 
daily while mechanics dismantle, then 
rebuild her, and a writer jots down 
biographical notes. Pictures and words 
constitute repair manuals for battle- 
tront crews. 


man- fj seed oil will be shipped for final re- 
b fining in Soviet plants. Supplementing 
it may be other edible vegetable oils 
iricty I familiar to the United States. ITLER’ COULDN'T Ro 
The Russians are also expected to ask 
for fresh seed supplies to help bring 
the recaptured Volga valley into maxi- 
mum production in the shortest time 
tables possible. It is estimated that, if the 
me is ff Soviets can hold most of the territory 
wher taken this winter, the wheat acreage 
soviet fH recovered will be equivalent to one- 
, the fourth of the prewar national total. 
... The Per Capita Measure 
ound Large as these deliveries may be, they 
are bound to look small to Russia, both 
with J in terms of domestic needs and in terms 
but § of total per capita consumption in the 
now United States. 
tent beng themselves will never — We may never have a chance to try it out on Der Fuehrer, but here at Dictaphone 
ed 1 a the givintg heen eae — we're using the Soundless Room every day for his undoing. In this pool of profound 
f the dP Sage "46 000 bog quiet, some of the world’s leading sound engineers are working to perfect new 
‘ daistintes teen tek dues 50% it te acoustical devices, some for war use, others for peace-time development. 
pons a iat the of deli ound te th All the experience these sound scientists have gained through years of research 
silt ca ies “ 1 % of m sg seri on dictating equipment is now at Uncle Sam’s disposal, to evolve better ways of 
Ne put; al wn heap P llion pairs recording and reproducing the human voice to meet the exacting requirements of 
1 C ff of army boots were only 94% of the | te Army, Navy and vital war services. ; 
get number this country consumed at home. When $88 comes, necompa or and experience will make these new conveni- 
It is . 2. f ° : ‘ cuces ana services avers etoad DUSINeSS. . : 
‘ . h spec Pose: eee bey proseticoh 34 Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
for home political reasons, must view 
de- {J the lend-lease picture that leads to such DICTAPHONE 
ssia diplomatic fireworks as were sect off this 
sed weck by Adm. Standley. The opening ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
the § of a full scale second front in western ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
rest Europe will almost certainly answer ‘Toe word DICTAPHONE Ww the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark e Applied. 
lin- Moscow’s most bitter criticism. 
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FIVE NEW ANSWERS 


TO YOUR 


Building Problems 


HATEVER construction or remodeling 

you may be planning, you can save 
time, labor, and critical materials by in- 
vestigating these five new multiple-func- 
tion products, developed by Celotex for 
wartime building. 

CEMESTO combines exterior and interior 
finish, plus insulation, in a complete fire- 
resistant wall unit... CELO-SIDING com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and a mineral- 
ized exterior surface . .. CELO-ROOF com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and roofing. 

WHITE RocK WALL UNITS, composed 
of laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear white 
for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, fire 
resistant, 

Get full details from your Celotex deal- 
er, or write direct to The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING —INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL -GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH— PLASTER— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


‘Franc Finagle 


| There are stories about 
_ French banks making bigmoney, 
| but probably the inside dope is 
| a flight of French capital. 


A few weeks ago a Washington col- 

umnist reported that French bankers 
had pocketed $175,000,000 on an in- 
ternational deal involving 25,000,000,- 
000 francs manipulated in the North 
African moneyemarket. 
e Official and Unofficial—Before the 
African campaign the franc was ofh- 
cially worth 23¢ but in such towns as 
Lisbon and Tangier had been black- 
marketed for as little as 3?¢. In Mor- 
rocco and Algiers, however, the black 
market value was 11¢ and representa- 
tives of our ‘Treasury Dept. and the 
British Exchequer chose this rate as 
the exchange value for occupation dol- 
lars and pounds (BW —Dec.26’42,p31) 
after the invasion. 

The Arab shopkeeper may not have 
liked the shenanigans of the German 
armistice commission which were re- 
flected in his ragged robe and unstocked 
shelves, but at least it hadn’t meddled 
with his money. American soldiers be- 
gan to cash in with strange money that 
was decreed to be worth more than the 
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shopkeeper believed it was. 

his prices. His till—or mone 
stuffed with paper. 

e Another Switch—After the ( 
meeting, it was announced th 
2 American dollars would be y 
50 francs, the franc 2¢. Thus. 
dollar bill he held, the Arab |: 
when he went to the bank to 
into francs. 

Somewhere in marbled off 
French — bankers—traditional]; 
enced in the art of making n 
smart way—watching, and pe 
ticipating, this financial jugglit 
¢ Profiting on Dollars—And 
around the banks of Europx 
larly in neutral courrtries—ar 
dollar balances or credits whic} 
yond the wartime controls of « 
ury Dept. (even though they « 
anything in the U. S. without a 
It is conceivable that manipula: 
these credits might have enal 
purchase of francs in North Af 
the rate was 114¢ (75 to a 
after Allied occupation. The 
would gain a tidy sum when 
they could cash their francs for 

Another possible dodge ma 
been the transfer of franc credit 
France to African branch bank 
smuggling of currency into the « 
Here the banker would have a 
a theoretical loss in the valuc 
franc but would have gambled 
chance that he would be abk 
this money in North Africa long bef 
it would be freed by Allied invasior 
France. 

e How the Nazis Work It—Th 

proves two things. The U. S. a 
British have yet to learn what the ( 
mans have taught: Occupation is n 
easier if money rates are unchanged 
altered in favor of the local people. Al 
French bankers may have picked a \ 


ning warhorse and packed their frat 


aboard, but we still hold the whip ha 
because (1) we control conversion 
francs into dollars, and (2) we |! 
these dollars before they can b« 
outside the occupied zone. 


_SWEDEN CUTS IRON seal 


In 1939 Sweden arranged to pro 
its neutrality by divvying iron 
between Britain and Germany, ag 
to limit exports to the Reich 


1939 levels when Norway's fall « at off 


Britain. 

As a matter of fact, becaus¢ 
many has been lackadaisical in it 
ments and deliveries, the Swedes 


dropped their iron export total far | 


low prewar figures. When Ger 
delivered only 4,000,000 tons 


promised 5,700,000 tons of coal | 


year, Sweden cut iron exports to > 2 
000 tons (11,300,000 tons in 193' 
will lower the total another 10‘ 
year. 
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H: BELONGS to a large family of 
wonder workers. They are men of 
faith who perceive not only the diffi- 
culties, but ways to surmount them. 


The Oldest Brother of the family 
is more than 5000 years old. 


His business is to destroy—from 
as far off as he can, as swiftly as he 
can, while keeping his own as safe 
as he can. His inventions are marvels 
of speed and might. 


He is now more active than ever 
before. His name is Military Engi- 
neering. 


A Younger Brother works on the 
machines of destruction and in the 
factories that make them. 


He is a youngster, something over 
a century old. He built the steam en- 
gine, machine tools, the internal com- 
bustion engine. His name is Me- 
chanical Engineering. 


He founded this company 50 years 


ago. Here under the name of Rex 
Mechanical Engineering —Rex M. E. 
—his major task now is to provide 
his Oldest Brother with combat ma- 
terial and means of making it. 


As in the years of peace, Rex M.E. 
still designs . . . manufactures ... 
applies... sells and maintains chain 
belts for handling material and trans- 
mitting power; machinery for mix- 
ing concrete, placing concrete and 
removing water; equipment for treat- 
ing water and for disposing of sew- 
age and industrial wastes. 


He has work in plenty, not only } 


for the Oldest Brother but for all the 
great Family of Engineering who 
serve American industry in war and 
in peace. 


W hile working to bring V-Day nearer, 
Rex M. E. is learning many things that 
are helpful now—and will be after- 
wards—for handling materials and 
transmitting power. 


CHAIN BELTS 


2000 Sizes and Types 


MATERIALS HANDLING AND SANITATION EQUIPMENT 
CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
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to plants built and lighted 


a for daylight operation 


Most plants operating today were designed and built for peace- 
time, daylight working schedules. Wartime production demands 
night work. Lighting based on daylight conditions is inadequate to 
serve the needs of night workers. 

Night production is generally acknowledged to be anywhere 
from 20% to 40% less efficient than daytime production. And 
poor lighting, with its consequent eyestrain, fatigue, and lower 
working efficiency, is a major cause of this slump. 

Re-lighting for 24-hour-a-day war production is the easiest, 
most economical remedy for this condition. Re-lighting does 
not mean discarding your present lighting system. It merely 
means bringing the equipment you have up to date by re- 
locating lamps to eliminate glare and shadow; increasing lamp 
wattages, re-spacing lamps, installing additional equipment to 
insure uniform lighting levels throughout your plant. A Silv-A- 
King lighting engineer can tell you exactly. 


Sily-A-King’s part in the war effort includes the production of 
ports for torpedoes, bombs, gliders and other aircraft; 


os well as naval and surgical equipment. 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 


300 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Send for your copy of our 
16-page book: “Light Is An Essential 
Production Tool” 


SILV-A-KING MAKES 44% worK FOR YOU 
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Britain's Index 


Although official figure, 
'show wages 32% ahead gf 
living costs, private studies 
argue gap isn't so wide. 


A favorite pastime these day 

ing about the relation of wage 
to living costs (BW —Mar.6'+ 
about the accuracy of index¢ 
upside-down war economy (B\ 
10°42,p78). One line of think 
popular in Britain may interest 
can business men, economists, a 
eral officials who are increasing 
cerned with wage demands b 
similar analyses. 
@Some Charges Omitted—In 
Britain—where the few availabl 
tics show industrial wage averages 
60% since 1938, but living cos! 
only 28% (page 20)—the debat 
echoes even in the ivied towers of 
ford. J. L. Nicholson has surveved ¢! 
problem in the Bulletin of the Institut; 
of Statistics. 

In the first place, he argues, compu 
sory social insurance charges and incom 
taxes take 10% of workers’ incom 
therefore net carnings are up onk 
about 40%. Secondly, the cost-of-living 
index is antiquated. One-third of a 
Briton’s food bill is neither subsidized 
nor measured in the index, and the 
items have risen in cost enough t 

' boost a reweighted index 9% to 37° 

above 1938. 

@ Figures Nearly Balance—By adjusting 
| for soaring costs of liquor, tobacco, and 
| other items slighted by the official in 

dex, living costs are finally seen to b 
| 40% or more above 1938. Instead of 
| a 32-point disparity between earnings 
| and living costs, Nicholson concludes, 
| there is hardly any gap between the tw 

at all. 


CANADA 


Isley Tax Plan 


| Dominion finance minister 
| advocates pay-as-you-go for 
| 1943 incomes but would cancel 
| only half of 1942 levy. 


OTTAWA-—Canada’s Finance \{i0- 
| ister, J. L. Ilsley, advocates placing per 
sonal income tax collection on a 
as-you-earn basis without adopting 
central principle of the Ruml Pi: 
Only half the tax on 1942 inc 
would be forgiven. Canadians wou! 
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Ham on Concrete 


an Pork production could be increased 
pls by millions of pounds if all hogs 
0x were raised on sanitary CONCRETE 


HVIng 


nings 


ludes, 
e tw 


An untouched backlog of America’s wartime infested barnyards and contaminated pasture. 

meat supply is the estimated 40 to 50 million 

hogs that die each year from disease and 

— parasites. If these hogs were saved, it would 
mean up to 7 billion more pounds of badly 
needed pork and fats. 


And concrete floors for hogs and cattle save 
feed otherwise trampled in the ground. 
Saving meat for Victory is only one of concrete’s 


war jobs. This versatile material is making 
bomber runways, munition plants, docks, arse- 


a And most of these hogs can be saved. nals and houses for war workers. It is saving 
» : - critical materials, time, money, labor and trans- 
ncel For 16 years progressive farmers, raising portation—And when peace comes it will serve 
hogs on clean concrete from birth to market, you well. 
ss have saved up to 98 per cent of their crop. When you build, think of Concrete 


er: Their hogs have gained greater weights and 
i. have been marketed six weeks sooner than PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
m. (§ average hogs. With concrete floors in pens and Dept. A3b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
‘ A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete .. . 
ould feed lots, hogs are kept away from disease- through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Ju time of war and in time of peace | 


a ie we oe OM ae ee 
reflect sound engineering 
and modern manufacturing methods 


Thousands of Wagner transformers are winning 
their “‘service stripes’’ under the heavy stress of 
present war-time loads. An even greater number 
of Wagner transformers proved theit merits years 
ago—and are continuing to carry the load. 

Ability to stand up in service is an established 
characteristic not only of Wagner transformers, 
but also of Wagner electric motors, fans and in- 
dustrial hydraulic braking systems. All are noted 
for reliable performance—a quality typical of 
Wagner products ever since the company was 
founded in 1891. 

If you need transformers, or other products made 
by Wagner, consult the nearest of Wagner’ s 29 
branch offices, located in principal cities and 
manned by trained field engineers. 

FOR VICTORY—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 


WaégnerFlectric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Aveaie. St. Lovis, Mam mo. A. 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
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| pay taxes on 1943 income in | 


also part of the taxes on 1942 
newt under the former systen 
have been paid during the fir 
months of this year. 
© Bigger ‘Tax ‘Take—Actual effec 
change to the pay-as-you-go basi 
current year’s tax liability of C. 
is far from clear and is subject | 
fication in Parliament before t 
law is passed. In any case, how: 
ley is Resien on increasing his 
from personal income tax by Sli 
000 this year without having up; 
gencral level of tax rates. 
Investment income up to $3 
treated the same as earned incon 
of 1942 taxes on it being forgive 
investment income above $3,000 
is no cancellation of 1942 tax 
50% is te be deferred until tl 
payer's death and collected fro 
estate. 


@ More on the Cuff—Although | 


| budget makes few important chan; 


tax rates, apart from special excise 


| Canadians will pay an additional ‘ 
| 000,000 into the Treasury in the { 


Boge starting Apr. 1. Total tax 1 


| is expected to cover $2,752,000,000 « 


an estimated expenditure of $5.5 
000.000. 

New heavy excise levies on liquor 
aimed at discouraging wartime drin 


| and are a followup to restriction 


cently imposed on the release of lic 
from bond. Prices in provincial | 
stores across the country advanced | 
more than $1 a bottle immediately { 
lowing the budget announcement of 
new excise levies. 

@ Excise Taxes Boosted—The tax on 
cigarettes is up from $8 to $10 a th 
sand. Cigar smokers will pay an extra 
$5 a thousand. The Treasury's 
from night- club entertainment is ra 
from 20% to 25%. The levels of 
poration and excess profits taxes are not 
disturbed. 

Important concessions to companies 
promoting production of oil, base met- 
als, and other strategic minerals arc ~ 
fered by way of increased depreciatio 
allowances for purposes of taxation 
@For Freer Trade—Through Ilsley’s 
budget statement, Ottawa sought to as- 
sume leadership in the movement for 


| freer international trade. The Finance 


Minister announced that Canada was 
ready now to open discussions with 
Britain, the United States, and other 
United Nations for reciprocal trade 
pacts. Ottawa’s objective in proposing 
negotiations now was to prepare for in- 
ternational postwar reconstruction. !! 
ley emphasized that what was sought 
was the removal of trade barriers on a 


| wider scale than had ever before been 


attempted. 

Insiders here believe that the budget 
proposal followed informal discussions 
between U.S. and Canadian author 
ties. 
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In ALL forms, from 
sheets to molding materi- 
als, LUMARITH’S impact 
strength is outstanding. 
(Some indication of its 
great strength is given by 
this Gjon Mili repetitive 
flash photo, showing a 12-lb. 
iron ball, dropped from a 
height of 12 ft. on %” thick 
sheet of Aero - Quality 
LUMARITH, leaving sheet 


intact.) 


CELANESE 
CELLULOID 
CORPORATION 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, a division of 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Representatives: Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Dayton, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Leominster, 
Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa. 


A DIVISION OF 


CELANESE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA Copyright, 1943, Celanese Celleaid Corp 
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PRODUCTION 


formerly used. The treated denim is 

Ersatz Canvas waterproof in the usual meaning of the 
term. Its limits of durability in reguly 

Blue denim impregnated service have not vet been det: nined. 


. . “o but after ten months’ use it ppean 
with Detroit Graphite s Cemtex likely to stand up as long as ¢ vas as 


found adequate substitute in a locomotive cab curtain. 
s Weight of 4-oz. denim after treating 
many railroad uses. is just about the same as the 8-o7. < rnvas 
formerly used. Water resistance is bet. 
Caught short of canvas when this — ter than canvas; and for such wet us 
fabric became practically unobtainable as a steam screen on a weed scalder. ; 
a year ago, the Chicago & North West- — scems to have earned a permanent place 
erm Ry. set about developing an ac- Cost of the denim, including the fabric 
ceptable substitute. Most urgent need paint, and labor of treating, is about 
was for curtains on locomotive cabs. 50% of canvas. Fire resistance is claineg 
Less urgent problems were steam shields — to exceed canvas especially treated to x 

and car roofing. sist fire. 

e Impregnating Denim—Ordinary blue — e Stiffer Product—The treated denim j 
jean denim turned out to be the heaviest _ stiffer and harder than canvas, is ther 
cotton fabric obtainable in the wartime fore more difficult to make into cu 
| market. So the railroad’s laboratory be- _ tains and screens. C. & N.W. experienc 


es 


AIRCRAFT 
CONTROL 
STICK 


EPLACING vital aluminum and 
rubber, this combination con- 
trol stick grip, bomb release and .50 
calibre machine gun trigger is in- 
jection molded by Erie Resistor for 
Guardian Electric Company. The 
complete grip is made in one oper- 
ation, no additional machining or 
finishing operations being required. 


If you have a critical materials 
problem for war time products, 
switch to Plastics—the one outstand- 


ing, adaptable, readily-available gan looking for a way to develop can- indicates that this adds less than 10% 
material. Our engineering depart- vas characteristics in denim. Qualities to the cost of fabrication 


ment will gladly consult with you, 
making recommendations without 
obligation 


sought were tensile strength, water re- According to R. E. Coughlan, engi. 
sistance, durability. Obvious approach neer of tests, the railroad’s saving wil 
was to impregnate denim with some- approach $10,000 a year. Steam curtain 
thing that would bring this material up savings will be less impressive because 
R Phaatics Divilion | to required specifications. — less material is required for this use 
None of the standard paints and wa- Long-time savings on cost of passenger- 
ERIE RESISTOR CORP., ERIE, PA. | terproofing compounds tried by the lab- car roofing fabric are expected to run 
| oratory met all of these needs. After far ahead of cab curtains. 
assorted experiments, the researchers de- Lacquer for treating denim according 
veloped a coating which is essentially to the C. & N.W. formula is now made 
portland cement suspended in a quick- for general sale in four colors—gray, drab, 
drying lacquer. red, and tan—by the Detroit Graphite 
e Stronger Than Canvas—This liquid, Co. under the trade name of Cemtex 
applied with a spray gun, increases the ‘Ihe denim comes in 2+4-yd. lengths. The 
tensile strength of the denim from 266 _ lacquer is sprayed on both sides at 80-b. 
lb. to 710 Ib. for a 6-in. width, about pressure and allowed to dry for six hous 
20% above the strength of the canvas before it is rerolled. 


A patented Hooperwood 
“Engineered Canvas” 
permanently resistant to 
fire, water, weather, 
mildew and wear. 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York + Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


GOOD FOR HUNTING control cars starts at one end of the 


only production line of its kin 
Vital for submarine detection work, (above), and the finished produc! 
COTTON DUCK | patrol blimps are now being produced — emerges at the other, complete wit! 
: in increasing numbers at Goodyear’s motors and ready for attachment t 

| Akron plants. Construction of blimp — the big non-tigid gas-filled bags. 


- HOOPERWOOD 


| 
| 
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hours 


Au over America, great numbers of planes are being wheeled 
out through Truscon Steel Hangar Doors, to fight through the 
darkness of battle into the light of peace. 


And through the haze of world-wide social and economic 
changes, American business is looking to an inspired future. 


In the field of aviation particularly, Truscon Steel Company is 
ready with the solution to terminal and hangar problems that 
will come with the great Air Age of tomorrow. As the world’s 
largest builder of straight-slide and canopy-type hangar doors, 
Truscon has engineering and fabricating facilities unexcelled 
in the industry. 


The lights of research and development burn brightly in the 
Truscon engineering laboratories. From this technical research 
will come revolutionary advancements for tomorrow’s commer- 
cial, residential and industrial construction. Keep in touch with 
Truscon to be a step ahead in your peacetime building plans. 


what’s beyond the darkness? 


TRUSCON 
Steel Company 


YOUNGSTOWN ~- OHIO 


Subsidiary of Republic Steel 


Corporation 


‘ 
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RIGHT OF WAY 


Truck operators rolling over “arterials” 
(main aisles) of the Allis-Chalmers 


new supercharger plant barge right 
ahead with confidence knowing that 
others on side aisles must obey stop 
signs before proceeding. 


New Battery Case 


Without rubber or other 
critical war materials, Philco 
produces a battery container 
from ceramics. 


Engineers at Philco Corp., long ago 

recognizing the possibility of a rubber 
shortage, started experiments on sub- 
stitute storage battery cases as far back 
as April, 1941. As a result, they now 
have developed a vitrified ceramic con- 
tainer (BW—Jan.2°43,p54) which will 
save not only large quantities of rubber, 
but also important supplies of other 
critical war materials. 
@ Four Clays Used—Marketed under 
the trade name Vitrabloc, the new case 
is produced without any ingredients of 
the war essential category. It is a highly 
glazed blend of four clays specially de- 
signed to give maximum density, 
strength, and resistance to shrinkage. 
Among its advantages over other tned 
materials are that it is leakproof, non- 
absorbent, and impervious to sulphuric 
acid. Sudden extremes of temperature 
do not cause expansion Or contraction, 
and the whole unit is explosion-proof. 

Trenton Potteries Co.—a division of 
Crane Co.—collaborated with Philco 
in developing the case and is now 
manufacturing it. This makes an ideal 
setup since both plants are located at 
Trenton, N. J. Another feature is thaf 
neither new buildings nor new machin- 
ery was needed to produce the new 
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cases because the work is done either 
by hand or with plaster of paris molds. 
e Advantages and Disadvantages—V itra- 
bloc batteries weigh and cost a little 
more than rubber-cased models. Be- 
cause they are bulkier, they produce 
about 8% less energy in ratio to size. 
They can, however, be obtained in 
reasonable quantity on priority ratings 
as low as A-3. Substituting them in a 
room designed for rubber or glass-cased 
batteries will, by reason of their white 
color and finish, make the room a 
brighter, cleaner-looking place. 

M. W. Heinritz, general manager of 

Philco’s battery division, explained the 
cost situation as something that will 
adjust itself in time. Right now bat- 
teries are *being tailored to individual 
specifications; as production increases, 
costs per vey ! will drop. It is almost 
impossible to figure the exact cost dif- 
ferences at present, he says, but they 
are offset by the saving of critical 
materials. 
@ The Market Outlook—Outside the 
government, principal users of the new 
battery are the public utilities. Tren- 
ton’s telephone exchange purchased the 
first of the 300 thus far produced for 
its emergency power source. Power 
companies are using them to operate 
automatic switches which reroute loads 
in case of line failures. 

Several large railroads have ordered 
experimental quantities of the battery 
for car lighting. Another outlet, which 
is expanding every day, is the industrial 
electric truck market. Already some 
30,000 of these vehicles are operating 
in American factories, and 6,000 or 


7,000 more are expected to appear t! 
year. Their use in motor cars is yy) 
likely, however, the cost different; 
being wider on small work. Then, to 
Philco—better known as a radio an 
television manufacturer—has not mad 
automobile batteries for several year 


Wy pe — 
Victory Wiring” 
Electrical installation sys- 
tem, developed by Detroit Edi- 
son, saves copper and makes 
later additions easier. 


A straight-line method of household 

electrical wiring, devised by Detroit 
Edison Co., has saved an average of 
about four pounds of copper on each 
of 11,000 homes built in the past two 
years. WPB Chairman Donald M. Nel- 
son terms that saving a significant con- 
tribution to the national conservation 
program. 
@ Geared to Restrictions—Re-engincer- 
ing of wiring circuits was started by 
Detroit Edison engineers late in 1941, 
when restrictions went on electrical out- 
lets and other critical materials. Fifty 
layouts were devised, mainly for small 
homes, effecting a saving of 21 tons of 
copper on homes built since then in 
the Detroit area. 

Old systems usually had several cir- 

cuits running from the main switch, one 
going to the kitchen and others to vari- 
ous parts of the house—routed to the 
contractor's convenience. As a result of 
this lack of standards, more and heavier 
wire was necessary, additional outlets 
were difficult to install after construc- 
tion. 
e@ How it Works—The new installations, 
termed “engineered victory wiring,” are 
made up of systems of sequence circuit- 
ing. Three No. 8 service entrance wires 
run from the main switch or cutout, 
completing a main kitchen circuit, with 
resultant savings regardless of whether 
an electric range is used. Three No. 10 
wires feed off the main to a four-circuit 
fuse panel. 

In a typical four-room installation, 

one panel circuit goes to the laundry. 
The second serves the refrigerator and 
convenience outlets in the kitchen and 
on the dinette wall. The third supplies 
living-room outlets, vestibule and porch 
lights, hall, bathroom, one bedroom, and 
basement light. The fourth feeds dinette 
ceiling fixture, sink lights, rear entrance 
light, bedroom ceiling light, convenience 
outlets, rear basement ceiling outlet, and 
furnace room ceiling light. 
e Shortest Routes Used—In all cases, the 
shortest wire runs are used, either over- 
head, under floors, or through walls, re- 
sulting in considerable copper saving. 
No outlets are sacrificed and provision 
is made for future additions. 
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FREEDOM 


Wuen the historians of the future 
write the story of this war, the part 
played by industry and labor will 
take its place as an achievement 
equalled only by the deeds of our 
armed forces. 

War demands on labor and 
management change many peace- 
time concepts of individual freedom. 
All of us accept that as a tempo- 


rary expediency. But let us not 


Pioneer producers in America 
of Stainless Steels. Originator 
and developer of airplane valve, 
electrical and special tool steels. 


\ 


confuse the issue. Let us not forget 
that our America is, and will continue 
to be, God willing, not only a free 
land but a land with the highest 
standard of living in the world. And 
let us keep clearly in mind that our 
industrial system, which has given 
us the good things of life and now 
sustains us in war, was born of our 
freedom in the past and depends 


upon its continuance in the future. 


*K 


CCI tl2 CtU?i WECAOICU?I 


The chief glory of the American 
industrial system is the private in- 
itiative which it fosters. Every com- 
pany has its instances. Some from 
our own annals of alloy steels will 
be told later in this series. 

[tis a fitting tribute to freedom that 
these examples of private enterprise, 
born in liberty of thought and action 
are now contributing weightily in 


a war for the salvation of freedom. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


BRACKENRIDGE, PENNA, 


HELP TO FORGE FREEDOM'S WEAPONS... BUY WAR BONDS... DO YOUR SHARE 
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Today America’s manufacturing processes are concentrated solidly on 
war materials for Victory. From this gigantic effort will spring many 
new developments of vast economic consequence to the entire universe. 
The City of the Future will be born—startling new architectural designs 
will be an every day occurrence! New alloys—new materials—new 
applications—designs engineered by Bohn will be an important con- 
tributing factor in making possible a world of new products. Remember 
the name Bohn. Our advanced knowledge will be most helpful to many 
manufacturers in redesigning their products of tomorrow. 
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SCRAP YARD BANNER 


Although the scrap metal situation is 
somewhat easier (BW —Feb.6'43,p19), 
the War Production Board is steam- 
ing up scrap dealers with a new flag 
award. The first one (above) was 
given to M. Cohen & Sons Co., Cleve- 
land, for daily 1,000-ton shipments, 
plus high standards of yard manage- 


ment. The new award is for four 


months’ performance, supplanting for- 
mer paper banners for a single month. 
While the supply of scrap has im- 
proved, the Scrap Iron and Steel In- 


stitute warns that much of last year’s | 


old metal crop (consumption of pur- 
chased scrap totaled 24,000,000 gross 
tons) was of the non-recurring type, 


and that 1943 needs will be greater | 


because of additional blast furnace 
capacities. 


: Curls Lie Idle 


Machine tool turnings pile 
up while heavy melting scrap is 
available. WPB may order them 
into circulation. 


Officials of WPB’s salvage section 

are squirming under the scrap turn- 
ings situation. Turnings, those curls 
of metal that spiral off work being 
machined by cutting tools, are piling 
up; and there is great fear the public 
will hear about it and lose all interest 
in scrap salvage. 
@ Demand Will Rise—The fact is the ex- 
cess will fade next summer. ‘Turnings are 
not in demand now because there is a 
fairly good supply of heavier and more 
desirable melting scrap. But as sum- 
mer stockpiling begins for the 1943-44 
winter, turnings will be absorbed. 

However, WPB fears the supply of 
heavier melting grades will be so re- 
duced by then that steel furnaces will 
have to be charged with excessive 
amounts of turnings. So there is talk 
in Washington of a directive to compel 
furnace operators to add a small portion 
of turnings to their melting stock. 
® Alloys Pose Problems—Actually, there 
is somewhat more than free choice in- 
volved in the narrowed use of turnings. 
Since segregation was ordered in plants 
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producing scrap, to conserve alloy con- 
tent, a carload of turnings is most likely 
to be of a single steel specification. To 
be usable in a heat, turnings must con- 
tain the same alloying agents as those 
specified for the steel to be produced— 
and no others. 

(hat makes it tough. But it is even 

tougher when the turnings are of a 
two-way or a three-way alloy. Such com- 
positions are making heats most difh- 
cult to control. Off-heats mean remelt- 
ing or rejection by the purchaser in 
many instances. That problem has be- 
come so bothersome that the American 
Iron and Steel Institute recently re- 
ported a growing tendency to specify 
steel on the basis of performance rather 
than on chemical composition. 
@ Price Break Unlikely—But unless this 
trend spreads, alloy turnings will still 
be orphans for a while. Scrap dealers 
do not want them unless they are allo- 
cated, due to the difficulty of finding a 
market while more desirable scrap is 
available. This might lead to expecta- 
tions of a price break, but trade sources 
do not think so. 

One reason: Dealers handling turn- 
ings on allocation move enough volume 
at ceiling prices to interest them in 
maintaining the price. Another reason: 
Washington seems to be using its in- 
fluence to maintain prices, fearing that 
segregation facilities installed by pro- 
ducers would be too expensive to main- 
tain if top prices weren’t obtainable. 


WOOD STOOLS 


provide the quick 
answer to seating in 
expanding plants. 


These wartime 
products of the 
makers of fa- 
mous‘ Hallowell” 
Steel Stools ... 
which are out for 
the duration... 
are strong, com- 
fortable, econom- 
ical. Carefully 
constructed of se- 
lected wood and 
firmly glued. Can 
be provided with 
or without back- 
rests having 3” 
vertical adjust- 
ments. Five sizes 
of stools: 18”, 
21” and 24” with 
one set of rungs; 
27” and 30” with 
a double set of 
rungs. Write for 
bulletin § giving 
complete details 
or call your local 
“Hallowell” dis- 
tributor, 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Box 598, JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 


"JUST POUR AND USE 


FRANKLIN 
Liquid Hide GLUE 


There’s not an idle minute 
with this revolutionary 
glue, for it requires no 
heating, mixing or prepa- 
ration. No evaporation or 
waste. Franklin Glue left 
over one day may be used 
the next without loss of 
quality. Eliminates chilled 
joints. 

If you have a wood adhe- 
sive problem, you will find 
the answer in Franklin 
Glue, the first high-grade 
genuine liquid hide glue 
in ready-to-use form. 
FREE SAMPLE on request. 
State how glue is to be 
used. 


THE FRANKLIN GLUE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


ee, 


Plastic Hinges 


One of the major aircraft ; 
turers is using Plastic Piano-| 
Hinges, made of. Tennessee | 
Tenite, on boxes for airplane t: 
spare parts, cases for maps, cha 
radio. The material was chose1 
much to save scarce metal as to 


10 FIGHT A TON-MILE GIANT 


1. TAKES strong, sturdy corrugated boxes 
to stand up under the pressure and pounding of doubled ton- 
mileage traffic. Boxes that take their part ... and yours... when 
they're jostled and shoved and stepped on by Mr. R. R. Ton- 
mileage. Sure, this giant is rough and tough; he has his sleeves 
rolled up to win the war. But now, more than ever, he respects light weight with adequate  streng?! 
rugged corrugated packaging. The hinges are extruded in contin: 

You will too. You'll respect it because it prevents unnecessary lengths by Plastic Process Co., $25 \ 
waste of man-power, machines, materials and time. You'll respect Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif., ater 
, 239 , , cut to size by the user with either ha 
it because it’s a practical cost-cutter. And, you'll be surprised to or power tools 
learn how economically corrugated boxes can be engineered to The new product promises to wit 
cushion the multiplied jolts of war-time shipping. stand long wear without denting, c! 

For an accurate cost estimate, get in touch with the H & D ping, or cracking, can be produced 


Package Laboratory. You'll welcome the overall savings it can almost any color, thus seems to offer 
" new design possibilities to any mat 
show you. Y. ; 
P facturer of light or portable equipme: 
Depending upon the kind of mater 


with which the hinges are to be assen- 
bled, they can be fastened into plac: 
with screws, nails, rivets, metal stitche. 
or adhesives. 
BETTER SEE 6 AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING it zs 
Carbon Met 


If you are having trouble in getting 


+ 


VEesae’s & VOSS? - OF ter eEes ties deliveries on “carbon tet” (carbon te: 
oe VRESE FREE TSS T-SOSRLETS”™ rachloride) for your metal-cleaning 0p- 

“Sex Ps Ee "rae? ” erations, you might try Carbon Met. 
; the new volatile, water-white, methv! 
ated hydrocarbon solvent developed b 
the Curran Corp., 6 Pleasant St., Ma 
den, Mass. It is claimed to be nom 
flammable, nonexplosive, noncorrosiv’. 
cheaper, less toxic. Its dissolving an¢ 
cleaning action on gums, oxidized oi 


Quick answers to shipping questions that pop up frequently; simple solutions to problems burnishing compounds, etc., is desc ribe 
of distribution under any conditions—that's what you'll find in this ‘refresher course"’ in 
packaging. For free copies, write . . 


as quick and powerful, leaving no fim 
that might induce rust on iron and s 
products. 

Since it is also reported to be 


FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J siderably faster than naphtha mM a 
Hoboken @ Kansas City @ Lenoir, N.C. @ Montreal @ Richmond @ St. Louis @ Sandusky, Ohio © Toronto ting greasy, gummy, and tarry dirt trom 
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HISTORY FOR 
THE CLASS 
OF 1953... 


~~ 


nn 


Being written today in the Galle. Soult a 


e After the bomb bays of giant flying birds of 


destruction are sealed and the last cannon is fired 
. .. when the husbands, sons and fathers return to 
their homes in a peace-restored world, history will 
record the Gulf South’s part in this Global War. 

It will show how the Gulf South’s rich natural 
resources were brought into full play . . . how the 


area’s vast military training and proving grounds 


were used .. . how a mighty industrial machine 
was quickly geared to war production. 

It will be a dramatic, heart-throbbing story, 
too, of the priceless sacrifices, the untiring efforts 
and determination of an aroused people. 

In unison with all America, the citizenry of the 
Gulf South pledge their all to complete and final 


Victory. 


BUY WAR BONDS .. . FOR VICTORY NOW .. . FOR PEACE IN THE FUTURE 


Ze Cafe Sout 


Working with All America for VICTORY 
UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY 


Gulf of hlaxian A Natural Gas transmission Com- For Texas, Mail received at: Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, 


pany built in peacetime ... 


Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. For 


now ‘ ‘ 
Louisiana, Mail received at: Baton Rouge, Lake C} 


dedicated to serve wartime fuel re- Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. For Missts ‘ork, 
quirementsthroughout theGulfSouth. Atapama and Froripa, Mail received at: Jackson, Miss 
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The] hci of 
war industries 


Power plants are working the full 
clock-round. Many are using their 
entire capacities. Under these con- 
ditions, Ashcroft Gauges are the 
sleepless sentries keeping eternal 
watch on vital pressures, guarding 
against failure and doing an accu- 
rate job under strenuous circum- 
stances. For Ashcroft Gauges have 
the quality that endures through 
time and stress. 

For go years we have made the finest, most 
accur.te pressure instruments that engineer- 
ing skill could produce. Ashcroft Gauges 
have dial sizes from 2” to 36” for indicating 
pressures from a few ounces to 50,000 Ibs. for 
water, steam, air, oil or any liquid or gas. 
Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 


everywhere When you order gauges, in- 


siston ASHCROFT. .. Write for booklet. 


ASHCROFT 
Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ industrial instruments. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties 


MAXWELL Atl 


ial! 


TRADE Wane 


HAMMER’S MODERN SUCCESSOR 


M 


TACKER 


PUT your tack-driving on a 
accident-proof, waste-proof basis. 
HANSCO T-1 One-Hand Tacker. First 
device of its kind to drive tacks! Drives 
into hard wood, thru thin metal or tin. 
Does a wide variety of tacking and 
fastening jobs—wherever glues or tacks 
are used. Drives Hansen T-head Tacks in 
four lengths, 3/16” to 1%”. Holds 
strip of 100 T-head Tacks. Drives 
fast as you grip. Investigate! 


A L HANSEN MFG C Siete a SO. tk, 
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modern, 
Use the 


textiles, Carbon Met seems to have a 
future in the dry-cleaning field for hand 
scouring and “spotting.” However, 
since much of the dry-cleaning plant 
machinery has been developed around 
the use of trichlorethylene, the substi- 
tution of a solvent with a different boil- 
ing range would be likely to throw 


operations out of step. 


Ratchetless Socket Wrench 


When the new Wedge-Lock Re- 
versible Clutch-Type Socket Wrench 
comes to a stop on the back swing, two 
inbuilt, hardened steel shoes act in- 
stantaneously, locking it tightly for the 
tightening pull. Because a handle move- 
ment as small as ys in. is said to be 


| effective, it can be used in exceedingly 


close quarters. F & H Mfg. Co., 2207 

Jefferson St., Los Angeles, makes 
the wrench in four sizes: 4, 2, 4, and 
} in. to fit a wide range of nuts, bolts, 
and hollow screws. 


Insecticide Paint 


Newest defense in man’s war against 
insects is “2-Way Invisible Insecticide 
Screen Paint,” a liquid formulated by 
Hanley & Kinsella Lab., Inc., 428 S. 
7th St., St. Louis. If you treat a screen 
door with it, you are supposed to be 
able to open and close it as much as 
you want, because an undisclosed in- 
gredient is said to kill flies, mosquitoes, 
gnats, moths, ants, etc., before they 
have a chance to hop off and fly in. 
If you treat your window screens with 
it, insects that may be indoors will be 
killed when they seek an open window. 
It takes practically no time to treat a 
screen with a special applicator fur- 
nished with each bottle. 


Wood-Inspection Chart 


A new pocket-size aid to wood in- 
spection is the new Ostlind “Slope of 
Grain” Chart, which measures 3% x 63 
in. and is printed on a durable plastic 
card. Its purpose is to furnish a quick 
approximation of the strength of wood, 
based on the theory that the longer 
the slopes of spiral and diagonal grain in 
a piece of flat- or quarter-sawed wood, 


| the stronger it is. 


On one side of the chart are angles 
for measuring both types of slope. On 
the other is a graph for immediately 
correlating the two slopes and attain- 
ing a figure that represents the wood’s 
relative strength. Although the chart 
was originally laid out for inspecting 
aircraft woods and is already in use 
by certain inspectors of the Army Air 
Forces, the U.S. Forest Service, etc., 
its producer, the California Panel & 
Vencer Co., 955 S. Alameda St., Los 
Angeles, has printed some extra copies 
for free distribution to those who can 
really use them in their work. 
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Crosshauls Cui 


Tradition takes a licking 
in California with plan to retur 
empty freight cars by shortey 
possible route. 


The time-honored practice in 1 
ing is to haul an empty car back 
same route it went out. But 
advent of big troop and munition 
ments to the West, the westen 
have come more and more to fc 
tradition will yet be their undoin 
@ California Crosshauls — Major 
neck of the western roads is Cali! 

Up and down the state there is p 
more crosshauling than anywher 
in the world. Here is the reason: 

Freight destined for northern C; 
fornia often comés in via the southe 
part of the state. Conversely, ig 
destined for Southern California f 
quently arrives from the north. Aft 
the freight cars are unloaded, the en 
ties repeat the same journey; the nort! 
em cars go out through the south 
the southern cars go out through t! 
north. 

e Peacetime Distinction—Peacctimie traf. 
fic readily permits such practices. An) 
how, in peacetime there are few emp' 
cars to move (because there is norm 

a greater flow of loaded traffic out of t! 
Pacific region than into it). 

The war has changed all that. Sin 
Los Angeles and San Francisco becan 
major military points, more freight fl 
west than east. This has compoun. 
the problem of moving empty cars bet 
to their home point, especially since the 
crosshaul between Los Angeles and Sui 
Francisco is so often involv ed. 

e Short Routing—Last week the Ass 
of American Railroads thought it ha 
licked the troublesome matter by th 
simple expedient of enforcing “short 
routing.” Hereafter empty freight ca 
in the north of California will move out 
through the north, while emptic 
Southern California will go out throug! 
the south. And for good measure, th 
A.A.R. intends to break up a few othe: 
bottlenecks. 

Too many empty cars have recent! 
been hauled east via Chicago. Especiall\ 
in winter, when bad weather cuts down 
operations, Chicago is apt to be crushed 
under the load of empties stored ther 
until they can be hauled away. So the 
A.A.R. has tackled the Chicago situa 
tion, too. 

e Fanning-Out Points — To break thi 
jam up, the-A.A.R. has added three ma- 
jor fanning-out points for eastbounc 
empties—Omaha-Council Bluffs, Kansas 
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Glimpses into the wonder world of tomorrow 


—_—eS—_ 


of Have a glass of 
orange juice! 


1 Ca 
uthe 
frei 
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en 
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An 
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rd 
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+ ha ath 
> the Do you know that today a glass of delicious orange 
short juice can be made from a tiny spoonful of concen- 
sho. trated syrup that contains all the goodness of the 
tgs original fruit? Scientific food concentration is doing 
ough the trick . . . the war has greatly speeded progress 
" in this field. 
ther 
This new method of processing oranges gives 
ent us a glimpse into the future . . . when the costly 
1 freighting of water, pulp and rind may be entirely 
own hz’ 
rer eliminated, 
ea » ° 
"he Wartime developments such as food concen- 
| THC 


tration and dehydration promise remarkable im- 
provements in distribution and merchandising in 
this the post-war world. These, in turn, will demand 
improvements in packaging. 


nsas The experience we are gaining in the packaging 
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of rations, medical supplies, armament parts and 
other equipment for our armed forces will un 
doubtedly have many post-war applications. 

Packaging bulletins will be issued periodical!) 
covering these developments. If you are interested, 
we suggest you ask to have your name placed on 
the mailing list. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine. 
Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 


QU PONY 


RES. v. 5. Pat. OFF 


Cellophane 
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e’s Another Task 
” this WOOD Does Well 


SEWAGE PLANTS are notoriously tough on the materials that go 
into their construction. Corrosive fumes and high humidities 
soon prove the master of most metals and ordinary wood. 
But Wolmanized Lumber* has proved equal to the demands 
placed on it here. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER, serving as covers and walkways over 
outdoor tanks, and as baffles, gates, roof structures and plank- 
ing, has given an excellent account of itself. Service records 
covering millions of feet of Wolmanized Lumber, at work in 
sewage plants and in equally tough spots elsewhere in industry, 
confirm this. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is ordinary wood to which an “‘alloy’’ has 
been added, making it highly resistant to decay and termite 
attack. Vacuum-pressure impregnation with Wolman Salts* 
preservative does the trick. Strict laboratory control of processes 
in the various Wolmanizing plants throughout the country 
assures uniformity of product. 


THE USE OF THIS long-lived lumber introduces no unusual 
problems. Construction goes up easily and fast. All of the 
advantages of working with wood are retained—low cost, light 
weight, strength, resilience. Wolmanized Lumber is clean, 
odorless, and it can be painted. Upkeep costs are low, mak- 
ing money ordinarily needed for maintenance available for 
other purposes. American Lumber & Treating Company, 1656 
McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Registered Trade Mark 


Aloyecl” FOR ENDURANCE 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
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City, and St. Louis. This systc 
ever, throws such a load on On 
Kansas City that the fanning 
been placed on a percentage ba 
That is, each of the 13 lines co; 
with the East, either at Kansas ( 
Omaha, must pick up a given pe 
of empties for additional moven 
Fanning out in Chicago and S: | 
is on an allocation, rather thai 
centage, basis. For instance, if . [| 
ware & Hudson empty turns up .n § 
Louis, only the Pennsylvania can 
home; if the D. & H. empty t 
in Chicago, however, only the | 
take care of it. 
e Self-Equalizing—No financial 
is expected from the reshuff 
though railroad A has to pay 1 
B $1 a day when one of A’s car 
B’s tracks, the new system is supp 
to equalize itself so that there wo 


| a lot of difficult bookkeeping. 


BRINY BEANS 


Still another method of food preserva- 


tion to beat the tin can shortage is 
brine pickling of leguminous vege 
tables in bulk—a development of 


North Carolina State College 1 
searchers. Brine barrels can go right 


to retailers, and the contents can be 
sold from the containers—like pickles 
or mackerel. Lima beans (below), 


“salted down” more than nine months 


ago, closely resemble fresh ones. 
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FOR WANT OFA FW... 
A PLANT WAS CLOSED 


ALD 


“ ——* for one difficult part, your new product or your 
present war production may be all set. Failure to pro- 
cure that one part may block an otherwise successful pro- 
gram... might even close your plant! 


Va- If a problem of this type is bothering you...if it involves rede- 
is signing for use or production.. -if you are not fully equipped 
ge- to make it... KAYDON can manufacture it for you, on a pro- 
of duction basis, with unfailing precision and assured delivery. 
Ic- 

sht Contact KAYDON 

be The KAYDON organization welcomes such problems. .. is 
les qualified to cooperate with your organization in putting your 
wv), plans into action! 


If the need for difficult parts is retarding your war produc- 
tion or development of your post-war products, KAYDON 
offers precision facilities plus a broad background of man- 
ufacturing and technical experience. 


So) 


MeCRACKEN STREET - MUSKEGON. MICH. 
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I Le gets 


his second breath 


from a deep-drawn 
cylinder 


The oxygen cylinder shown 
below is another example of the 
way the Hackney deep-drawing 
process is conserving materials, 
man-hours and equipment—and 


is producing improved products, 


High above the clouds, deep-drawn 
cylinders containing oxygen aid 
pilots to breathe easily. To meet 
the necessarily stringent require- 
ments, these cylinders must be light 
in weight and have high tensile 
strength. 

In this, as in hundreds of other 
cases, the Hackney deep-drawn shell 
solves the problem. Not only does 
it meet the above conditions, but it 
saves important man-hours in manu- 
facture as well. It is not necessary 
to machine it down to the necessary 


weight specifications. Thus it saves 
time, material, lathe equipment and 


releases vital machinists for other 
work. In addition, the cold draw- 
ing process provides uniform side- 
wall thickness, while Hackney’s 
electrically controlled heat treat- 
ment assures proper strength. 

Be sure to find out how the ad- 
vantages of the Hackney deep- 
drawn process can be applied to 
your product or parts for it. 
Hackney engineers will be glad to 
furnish details—write us today. 


Pressed Steel Tank 
Company 


General Offices and Factory - 1493 SOUTH 66th STREET 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


on 


DEEP-DRAWN 


Hackney 


ont SHAPES AND SHELLS 
| 
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Sewing Success 


Singer cashes in on big 


_needlecraft boom by selling 


| has been revolving at a steadily a 


| at unquestionably the highest 


instruction instead of machines 
McCall’s also offers course 


Ever since Bundles-for-Britai 
the Red Cross touched off a rey:\a] o: 
needlework crafts (BW—Jan.13°42.p55 
the traditional American sewing 


rr 


ating speed. Currently, the r.p.m 


since the last war, because no 
women are sewing not just to be 
otic but to beat the price rise 
cheapening of goods quality and 
rumor of clothes rationing provide ext 
stimuli. 
e Patterns and Goods Boom—The s; 
of patterns increased 25% last vear, 
more than double what it was in 194 
Low-priced Simplicity patterns (1(¢ : 
25¢), which account for more than half 
of total volume, reported a 36° in 
crease in business last year, and_ the 
evidence that the boom hasn’t vet 
reached its peak is provided by a re 
port of McCall’s pattern sales for the 
month of February: up 58%. 

In the first two months of this vear, 
sales of dress goods ran about 40° 


w 
+ 


| above last year, while department stores 


in Dallas, a hot spot in the recent buy- 


| ing spree, reported that sales of woolen 


goods doubled and_ rayon 
tripled (BW —Feb.27’43,p16). 
e Singer Is Stymied—Normally, in a 
nation that has more sewing ma 
chines than it has telephones—25,000,- 
000 of them—a boom of such propor- 
tions in home sewing would spell a big 


LO ds 


| replacement market and a lot of new 


sales for Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
But like many another durable con- 
sumer goods producer for whom the 
war would have meant good business if 
the war hadn’t also taken it away, 
Singer found itself unable to cash in 
on its opportunity after WPB forbade 
sewing machine production last spring 
(BW—May9’42,p55). At once, the com- 
pany set about rationing its precious 
stockpile of machines at about half of 
last year’s sales rate. 

Just how big its stockpile is, Singer 
isn’t saying, but the forced cessation of 
virtually all foreign sales in 194] un 
questionably meant that a considerably 
greater number of machines would be 
available for the American housewife 
Export business has always been of sub- 
stantial proportions, for Singer boasts 
what is probably the best-known trade 
name the world around. 

e Service and Instruction—To keep ! 
2,000 company-owned outlets in oper- 
ation, Singer began looking around for 


ts 


| something more than the vastly in- 
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Tease 
hat 

hems 
ole- 
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and 


seased tepair and mairrtenance work 
hat it has on hand. New services— 
hemstitching, monograming, button- 
ole-binding—helped fill the bill, but 
the venture that is really paying off is 
the sale of sewing lessons. Formerly a 
yonus to customers who purchased ma- 
chines, Singer’s comprehensive clothing 
course, eight 2-hour lessons, is now of- 
fered to all comers at $10. The com- 
pany hasn’t counted all its customers, 
hut there are 40 centers in New York 


City alone, and half of them report | 


waiting lists. 


e McCall’s on Band Wagon—McCall’s | 
magazine is also capitalizing on wo- | 
men’s new interest in learning how to | 
make their own. Unlike Singer’s labora- | 
tory course where students learn at the | 
machine, the brand new McCall sewing | 
course being offered through major de- | 


partment stores in 65 cities features only 
lectures. McCall’s, which does the big- 
| cest dollar volume in patterns, promotes 
sewing as something simple that is fun 


to do, gives the course in six easy les- | 


sons, teaching women to assemble 


dresses according to factory methods, | 


then add the fine details of a dressmaker. 
['wo-thirds of the stores subscribing to 
McCall’s sewing lectures broadcast them. 

Stores buy 500 copies of the syllabus 
from McCall’s for $75, get publicity 
and advertising copy along with it. Re- 
tailers make lessons free to customers 
on the assumption that they will pay off 
in sales of patterns, dress goods, thread, 
and sewing accessories. 


SLEEK STUNT 


Nylon stockings are the coveted prize 
of most women wartime shoppers. 
Needing an item to pep up returns of 
old records, operators of a San Fran- 
cisco scrap record exchange offer a 
pair of nylons for 57 twelve-inch or 
85 ten-inch disks. 
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When you want to know 


GO TO AN EXPERT 


WHEN YOU WANT to know what make of paper to buy for your 
office letterheads, our advice is simply: 

“Ask your printer—he knows paper.” 

He knows Rising’s reputation for craftsmanship. He should—for 
years we've been supplying expert printers with fine papers for every 
printing purpose. He can tell you better than we that Rising quality 

will add much to the prestige of your 
business message—and little. if any- 
thing, to its expense. 

Three grades: Rising Bond (25% 
rag), Rising Line Marque (25% rag), 
Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100% rag). Prices on a par 
with other quality papers. The Rising 
Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


ASK YOUR PRINTER-—-HE KNOWS PAPER 
Marketing * 7! 


es 


METAL FABRICATION 
you need... use the SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE of CRAFT for 


WAR SUB-CONTRACTS 


@ In seeking outside facilities for metal fabrication, 
investigation will convince you that Craft olfers 
you outstanding service 

1y years of specialized experience. Successful 


ine production facilities. Effective cooperation. 
Wouldn't all this mean the service, saving of time, 


saving of money, that you're looking for? 


Specialized Service in: 4 SHEET METAL WORK 
* STAMPINGS * ANNEALING 


* DEEP DRAWING * PICKLING 
* SPINNING * WELDING 
Contact Craft for further information... phone, 


wire, or send bive prints for prompt quotation 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


1512 No. Fremont St., Chicago 


If you are getting 
ready to swap your 
address for a new 
one, be sure Business Week (that’s me) 
comes along. 
I start out from Albany, N Y., every 
week and I can trail you to your new 
spot just as easy as I’ve been making 
the old one. And I'll like it, too. 
All you have to do is give me orders 
» +» hike this: 


Circulation Dept., Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Please change my address. 


OLD ADDRESS nee 


NEW ADDRESS 


1 
| 
yaa 
l 
I 
| 
s 
' 
L] 
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Ice Boxes Get Aid 


WPB unfreezes 100,000 
mechanical refrigerators, and 
nonmechanical models are as- 
sured place in federal program. 


“All you can do Madame is apply to 
the War Production Board on Form 
PD-427 and pray—unless you want it for 
a hospital dispensary. May I show you 
one of our fine new ice boxes . . .” 

Retailers have been giving customers 

this kind of an answer ever since WPB 
froze mechanical refrigerator stocks over 
a year ago and put manufacturers to 
work building up a stockpile for essen- 
tial uses of 750,000 units during the ten 
weeks prior to an Apr. 30 production 
deadline (BW —Feb.21'42,p14). 
@ Unfreezing Stocks—Now they are re- 
joicing over the prospect of being able 
to provide mechanical refrigeration to 
customers who want the large home- 
size models of six to eight cu.ft. WPB 
plans to release the first of April about 
100,000 of the 350,000 to 400,000 of 
these now on hand. 

In September a similar number of re- 
frigerators was made available to fam- 
ilies who had no such equipment (BW 
—Sep.19’42,p69), and most retail quotas 
for the present consignment will be 
based on sales of the September allot- 
ment plus sales to priority users last 
year. One large New York distributor 
reports that 86% of all sales authorized 
by WPB last year were mad? through 
dealers and department stores. 
® Ice Boxes Make Progress—Mecanwhile, 
ice box manufacturers have been dress- 
ing up nonmechanical _ refrigerators 
within WPB restrictions (L-7-c) with 
typical consumer sales appeal. For ex- 
ample, the Coolerator Coolite washed- 
air refrigerator, model V-8, is made of 
lacquered Masonite, finished to look 
like porcelain, and generally resembles 
a streamlined electric model. It uses 
only 8 Ib. of steel whereas all-metal 
models use 147 Ib. The 6-cu.ft. model 
retails for about $75. Promotion fea- 
tures economy, ice supply, freedom 
from necessity of maintenance and re- 
pair of mechanical parts and machinery. 
There is even a grid device which, when 
heated and placed on top of the ice, 
converts a 50 Ib. chunk into ice cubes. 

This is the type of refrigerator that 
the government will use this year in 
housing projects. Requirements are es- 
timated at half a million, and distribu- 
tors are bidding on contracts now. Deal- 
ers in mechanical models were generally 
frozen out of this kind of business, for 
most of this equipment was sold by 
manufacturers directly to the govern- 
ment for war housing, the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, and Panama 
Canal. 


BARE FACTS 


Caught by the recent 40°% fuel oil cu 
for diaper laundering, 
gather at the office of James A. Burke 
borough president of Queens, Ne 

York, to argue the matter. Instigator 
of the picket line—whether bona fic 
mothers or laundry press agents—r 

mained in the background. But 

good news—several laundries catering 
to the infant trade are converting thei 
plants to coal. 


yrotcstant 


Too Busy to Talk 


Coin machine makers, on 
war work since their products 
hit by WPB ban, omit conven: 
tion; Billboard looks them over. 


Pinch-hitting for the annual conven 
tion usually sponsored by Coin Ma 
chine Industries, Inc. (whose 85 mem 
bers make 80% of U. S. output), Bi 
board Magazine recently summarized 
the 1942 ups and downs of the indu 
try. ‘The trade association is current 
inactive because members have con 
‘verted to war work since production 0! 
coin machines was halted last April. But 
rumors of postwar planning continue t 
emanate from their laboratories. 

@ Operators Do Well—Meanwhile, 0 
erators are doing a lively business, 
spite war handicaps that include a short 
age of such commodities as candy and 
soft drinks. Although there are som 
big operators, such as Automatic Can 
teen Co. of America, 70% of U. 5 
operators are one-man outfits. A year 


) 


ago there were 30,000 part-timers and 


25,000 full-timers; now there are prob 


75% 


ably 75 


games, 200-300 penny venders, 100 cig: 
rette venders, 100 five-cent candy ma 
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as many. Typical one-man 
units are 80-100 juke boxes, 100-15) 


Bu 


mn flecleo10s ARE aici 


ELECTRONICS applied to Temperature or 
Industrial Control is a Minneapolis-Honeywell 
development. Based on peacetime experience 
in these two important fields, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell engineers have been able, at the 
call of our armed forces, to apply electronics 
to vital combat and protective devices now in 
active use on our fighting fronts. Laboratory 
research and wartime testing definitely point 
the way to the creation of revolutionary M-H 


Electronic Temperature Controls, which prom- 
ise, for every home-owner, a new kind of 
effortless comfort; and M-H/Brown Electronic 
Instruments for Industry, which promise, for 
every manufacturer, vastly more efficient and 
economical production. M-H Electrons, your 
silent super-servants,are coming! Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., 2728 Fourth Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. In Canada: Toronto. 
In Europe: London, and Stockholm, Sweden. 


iInstRUMENTS BY BROWN For inoustey 


* Listen: “JOHN FREEDOM"— 
Blue Network Coast to Coast every 
me »9:00 to 9:30 P.M. Eastern 

ar Time; of see your newspaper. 
“The Most Dramatic Show on the Aor” 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
' 


when all movement of materials in different departments 


is coordinated by one centralized authority 


implemented with TOWM TOR 


THE 24-H OUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION @ 


STRAIGHT GAS 


1221 ££. 152W0 STREET, 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


CLEVELAND 


POWERED EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1919 
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| dict they 


| 


| 


chines—or a combination to yix 
alent revenue. 
Operators are prospcrous b¢ 
public has more money to s; 
machines are easy to place. P 
tions are in war plants or sm 
across the street. Vending-mac} 
of cigarettes, candy bars, soft 
and bottled milk increased ab 
in 1942. Peanuts jumped 30°" § 
estimates for 1941 show th« 
modities already had a healthy 


Cigarette Venders (756,800,000 
eee wert rere $ 
Penny Venders (candy, nuts, and 


5.000.000 


venders found their wartime b 
industrial plants; some authorit 

y will also find their 
postwar expansion there. The t 
gards cigarettes as the most | 
commodity for coin machine 
because of package standardizatic 
versal acceptance, and repeat | 
The 125,000 modern cigarette \ 

in use in this country account f 
of all cigarettes sold; in eastern ar 
it is more like 11%. 

Patronage of the 400,000 juk 
increased 20% last year. ‘The co 
7,000 operators bought 45,000,0 
ords in 1941, fewer last year. \I 
czar Petrillo’s ban on record-ma 
(BW—Jul.18'42,p8) fattened op¢ 
profits by saving them replac 
costs. 

@ Rebuilders Are Busy — Heavicr-t! 
ever take of amusement games 
minished by complete lack of 
machines. Games normally last 
90 days. Current exception: tl 
target gun, which the U. S. Arm 
to train antiaircraft fighters. Operat 
and professional rebuilders are part 
meeting the shortage of games 
furbishing old parts into practically nc 
games. 

Taxes are a major l-eadache to t! 
coin machine industry, which con 
the $10 federal levy on amusement 
chines reasonable but claims that 
state, and federal taxes combined often 
exceed a unit’s earning capacity. P 
ing to official prophecies that 40! 
small stores are doomed to clo 
1943, industry spokesmen urge | 
taxes on coin machines because a recta 
er’s cut, ranging from 10% to 50%, pa 
many a small man’s rent. 

e Looking to the Future—Manufactu' 
ers are still cagey about revealing 

war plans, but finance companies f 
cast the biggest expansion in refrig¢ 
vending machines for soft drink 
cream, dairy products. Given two vcars 
normal-or-better business after the wat 
the juke box industry predicts a 20" 
to 30% expansion. The export trad 
expects to ship even more than its 
5% to 10% of the industry’s outp 
Latin America, England, and elsewhier¢ 


+ + 
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AVIATION 
Housing Muddle | 


| 


That’s a bugaboo which 
confronts Willow Run production | 
inthe wild scratch for manpower 
io accelerate output. | 


Privies and septic tanks literally de- 
posit their contents in the same puddle 
trom which drinking water is drawn. 
These conditions are a_ real public 
health menace to the workers in the 
Willow Run plant, the occupants of 
the FPHA housing project, the Army, 
and all other defense workers in the 
area. 

Ominous as it is, that extract from 
n oficial report on the tar paper vil- 
lages and trailer camps springing to life 
Jong the roads to the giant Willow 
Run bomber plant in Michigan (BW— 
Feb.20°43,p17) covers only one phase 
of the baffling problem which must be 
icked before optimum production is 
hieved. 

e Fear Epidemic—W ashtenaw County, 
n which the plant lies, is frankly wor- 
ried about the possibility of an epidemic 

n the spring. Ypsilanti ‘Township alone 
as increased in population from 4,153 
in 1940 to more than 10,000 today, 
nd without a corresponding increase 
in sanitation facilities. Small wonder 
that shortage of manpower is the buga- 
boo of Henry Ford’s production men. 

If living facilities can be provided, 
labor from other parts of Michigan and 
fom other states will turn out the 
bombers. But as long as inadequate 
housing facilities prevail around Wil- 

w Run, newcomers will take jobs near 
Detroit itself. 
oHigh Quit Rate—The aggregate of 
personnel employed at the bomber 
plant today is only one-third of ultimate 
needs—and ultimate needs (exact figures 
are restricted) are close to six figures. 
To fill this gap, Ford would like to hire 
400 men and women a day, 10,000 a 
month. Instead, the plant is hiring 
around 150 to 200 daily and losing 50 
to 100 through quits at the same time 
~many because “‘it’s too far to come to 
work.” Net increase is little more than 
100 a day, 2,500 a month. 

Mass production is far off, much 
more than six or eight months, unless 
Willow Run can increase payrolls faster. 
If it can’t, the immense plant may go 
down as an American war catastrophe 
of mislocation. 

@ Correctives—At least four means are 
put forward to correct the situation. 


All lie in the hands of the federal gov- 
emment. Whether any one by itself! 
can succeed is an open question. 

First is the aim of labor leaders, fa-, 
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By delivering maximum horsepower to 

production re pergpe more battle power 

can be landed at our fighting fronts. 

Dodge- Timken Siibink oes Saesibeiiy TO LAND MORE 
meeting this assignment... keeping indus- 

try’s channels of power transmission open 

to capacity, to hasten the day of Victory. Wwe 
You can put these rugged bearings to work | 
immediately because they come to you com- 
pletely assembled, pre-lubricated, ready for —_— 

50 million revolutions without re-lubrica- 

tion. They will stand up under gruelling 

service because they are built for 30,000 OVER THERE! 
hours of operation under conditions for i 
which they are adapted. Neither dust nor 

abrasives, abnormal heat, or water will 

harm them because their design includes 


steel seals as protection against such ele- 
ments and to retain lubricant, 


In the complete Dodge line you will find 
“The Right Drive for Every Job.” Each 
unit of the line is engineered to take to- 
day’s punishing ’round-the-clock war pro- 
duction duty. Contact your local Dodge 
Distributor for planned power transmis- 
sion methods and stocks, or write to 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Throw All 
Your Scrap 
Into the Fight 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


* 


Get behind the Treasury's 
10% plan. Urge every em- 
ployee to earn a 10% 
j button. Fly the “T” Flag 
over your plant. 


* 
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THE AMERICAN WAY is going to WIN 


... and Mosiurts are playing 
an important role in America’s 
winning battle of production. 
Their tireless 24-hours-a-day 
operation is helping acceler- 
ate the transition of raw mate- 
rials into weapons for victory. 
MOBILIFT was a good citizen in 
peacetime ... now he’s a 
rough, tough fighting soldier 
for Uncle Sam... , VAUGHAN 
Motor Company, 835 S.E. Main 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 


| vored by Michigan’s Goy. | 

| Kelly, to raise the speed limit 

| express roadway to Willow Run 

| reducing time required to ge‘ 

plant from an average 75 mi 

around 30 minutes. Second is 

lish some kind of interurban 

service to the plant. 

@ Barracks Proposed—The othe 

volve around housing. One wi 

plify at once the federal public 

program. ‘The other is to h 

Army move in and build barrac.s, jy 

as it would for a new camp, on ¢ 

theory that arms plant worl 

entitled to at least the same ac 

dations soldiers have. 
Speed-limit lifting would admitte: 

increase applications at Willow Ruy 

but whether the rate would risc to x 

quired levels is questioned. Interurt 

service is automatically stymied 

ability to get rails and rolling 

| ment. Army barracks-type hou 

not yet in the active discussion stag 

The Federal Public Housing Author: 

is more and more regarded as t! 

dium that must supply the main ap. 

swer. 

@ Fluctuated With Schedules—Up : 

now, housing authorities have thre 

around in the general muddle whi 

has often characterized the planning o/ 


for instance, forward output schcedul 
were cut at the plant, and so wo 
employment expectations. Natural! 
FPHA limited its housing plans, revise 
its arrangements for water, sewers, ct 

The only publicly sponsored faci 

ties now scheduled for ultimate use 1 
the bomber plant area are these: dor- 
mitory rooms for 3,000 workers at \\ 
low Lodge; improved space for 5 
privately owned trailers at Willow Park 
improved space for 480 two-family trail. 
ers at Willow Court; about 2,500 pre 
fabricated dwelling units for familic 
another 1,500 now under construction 
in the area; and an additional 3,(00 
family units to be contracted for during 
March. 
@ Facilities for 16,000—But this totals 
to little more than 11,000 units, esti- 
mated to provide facilities for only 
16,000 workers, and the program will 
not be completed until summer or later. 
Meanwhile the bomber plant would 
like to hire the still hypothetical 16,000 
occupants by the end of April. 

FPHA is torn between the devil and 
the deep on building more facilities (even 
if materials are readily procurable) be- 
cause, paradoxical as it sounds, Willow 
Run’s employment will reduce sharply 
| after mass production is achieved. 
| @ Overemployment Necessary—The ac- 
cepted method of “bulling through” a 
new manufacturing job is to hire 4 
much larger number of men at the start 
| than ultimately will be needed. W or 
ing posts are jammed to the limt. 
| Then, as routines become settled and 
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ROM TIME TO TIME we've suggested Here are some “bottle necks” which you can 
that travelers could save themselves a lot of grief help eliminate... 


by reserving hotel rooms well in advance. 1 Reservations Please make them early 


Now, along comes the above clipping from —at least three days before arrival. 


the New York Herald-Tribune to make it Cancellations Your courtesy in cancelling 

“official.” * unwanted reservations will help the other fellow 
Here at the Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York, get a room. 

there’s nothing that hurts us like having to turn Checking Out Many of our Hotel Penn- 

away people who want to stay with us. Yet war- * sylvania guests are now making it a wartime 

time conditions are making it more and more habit to release their rooms early on the day 

difficult to take care of those who “just drop in.” of departure. This helps everybody—you, too! 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORE 


* YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S.WAR BONDS .* 
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COOPERATING 
x: 


if, 


Mister 


—and the pole-line hardware 
and fittings that come to hand 
so naturally are the same familiar 
Oliver products you knew so 
( well in civilian line work. 


From your former experience, 
you have learned a fact that is of 
vital importance to Uncle Sam 
today, and that is: wherever 
service conditions are tough and 
equipment must not fail—Oliver 
materials will stand up! 


Through practical experience, 
Oliver engineers have gained 


IN WAR PRODUCTION 


ty 


Official U. S. 
Signal Corps Photo 


LINEMAN .. 


first-hand knowledge of line 
problems-—enabling them to de- 
sign and make line materials 
that fully meet the exacting re- 
quirements of these important 
public services. 


In addition, Oliver makes 
thousands of styles and sizes of 
bolts, nuts, rivets for machinery, 
railroads, buildings, bridges, 
etc.—and most important to- 
day—for the construction of 
ships, trucks, tanks, gun mounts 
and other war products. 
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| techniques are perfected, lay heen 
| In the case of Willow Run 0%,” 
believe that projected top en 

can be reduced, perhaps by 3 

mass output is achieved. 

What does the FPHA do in 
cumstances? Should it bu 

space, however temporary, for 
| employment projection? Shi 
| Willow Run shift for itself in 
| the top employment total an 

living quarters only for ulti 

quirements? If it builds max 

quirements, it lays itself open t 

of waste as soon as some of th¢ 

become unnecessary. If it di 

faces the possibility that pc 

tions will never become possil 

@ Commandeer Dormitory?—( 

posal was being discussed this 

Michigan which may have bet: 
| an outside chance of acceptan | 
| solution is to commandeer all of \{ 
gan State Normal College, at Ypsil 
less than five miles from the plant. Se 
up on a dormitory basis, the halls of t 
school might house as many 
persons. 

Beyond that may be where the A 
comes in. Military policy is to do 
thing necessary, however costly, 
the needs of the moment alonc. By. 
racks for the peak load requirement 
Willow Run may provide the s 
but as yet the Army is not even 
that it will enter the picture. Gu 
are in order on the whole situatio 
with one conspicuous exception—insuf- 
cient housing around the plant y 

probably mean that maximum emp 
| ment will never he reached. 


‘Satellites Gleam 


Branch plants, set up near 
big aircraft companies to draw 


‘on local labor pools, pay off in| 


parts and subassemblies. 


If you have trouble bringing labor to 
your plant, take a tip from Mohammed 
and move your plant to the laborer 
|‘That was, in essence, the idea behind 
the “satellite,” “feeder,” or ‘explosion’ 
plant—a method for beating labor, trans 
port, and housing shortages—and now 
that it has proved itself, it is being re 
fined and extended. Many of these aé- 
vantages have been realized by subcon- 
| tracting, but the branch plant system 
| has the additional merit of permitting 
complete factory supervision of produc 
tion. 

e Leading Exponents—Two companies 
on opposite fringes of the continent are 


| among the outstanding advocates. ‘They 


are Consolidated Aircraft in the West 


| and United Aircraft in the East. 


Basic idea involved is regional decer- 


| tralization—small plants located close by 
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Busin: 


ye main factory. First aim is to tap 
bor pools that are not in war work. 


ondary gains are that the workers 


read have places to live; that idle 


ants may be leased; that shuttle trans- 

ortati( n is possible for distribution of 

naterials to the satellite plants and for 
hipment of their completed parts back 

» the parent company; and that com- 

munities chosen love it because they 

hrive on the expanded payrolls. 

The Growth to Date—United Air- 

aft’s Pratt & Whitney engine divi- 

ion has four satellites and a fifth will 
oon be in operation, and its Hamilton 

‘tandard Propellers division has two 
vith a third coming up. Consolidated 
\ircraft (which calls its feeders explosion 
plants) brought its third into operation 
on Mar. 3 

Before trying satellite plants, Pratt 
& Whitney went through the growing 
pains so familiar to war manufacturers. 
The home plant at East Hartford, 
Conn., was extended to the very limit 
by successive orders from the French, 
British, and U. S. governments. Even 
before Pearl Harbor, subcontracting was 
undertaken, involving plants as distant 
as Chicago. 
¢ Two Conversions—Next step was the 
satellite, and Pratt & Whitney was 
ready with its first such plant by the 
time the United States was drawn into 
the war. This initial unit went into a 
Packard sales and service building across 
the river in Hartford. Next a dormant 
textile mill at Buckland, Conn., was 
converted. The other three had to be 
built for want of suitable idle buildings. 
These are the ones at Willimantic, 
Conn., and at East Longmeadow, Mass., 
which are now in operation, and that at 
Southington, Conn., which will be run- 
ning in a few weeks. 

Sites for all these plants were chosen 

after a careful survey of available labor 
and housing. All are in industrial areas 
except that at East Longmeadow which 
is an austere residential town with New 
England’s typical big white houses and 
church steeples rising above the elms 
and maples. 
*Many Women Sign Up — Workers 
who were driving up to 150 miles to get 
to the main plant at East Hartford were 
‘hifted to nearer branches. Women were 
favored in recruiting local labor. (Train- 
ces now are 70% women; the Buckland 
plant’s employees are already 30% 
women.) Only where necessary to get 
new branches started were key men 
shifted from East Hartford to a satellite 
plant. Recruits include society girls, 
preachers, lawyers, college professors and 
school teachers, and one ex-radio an- 
nouncer. 

Hamilton Propellers is guided by sim- 
ilar principles except that its satellites 
make finished propellers (assemblies that 
embody as many as 1,258 parts, not just 
blades stuck on a shaft) wots than parts 
as in the case of Pratt & Whitney 
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QUICK GLIDER GLUE 


Output of big Army gliders—capable 
of carrying a jeep or 15 men—has been 
speeded up in Ford’s former station 
wagon body plant at Iron Mountain, 
Mich., by unique methods of gluing. 
Doled out to workers (center), the 
glue once took from five to cight 
hours to dry. Rubber tubing laid 
against wooden glued joints is inflated 
with steam, heat and pressure drying 
the section in less than ten minutes. 
Electric clamps grip and harden glued 
small parts. 


branches. The main propeller plant is 
at East Hartford, the satellites at Wes- 
terly, R. I., and Norwich, Conn. The 
third branch will be at Darlington, R. I. 
@ Leases Favored—These satellite plants 
were spotted in localities where old tex- 
tile mills could be leased, where work- 
ers and houses were plentiful. After 
the war, the leased properties can be 
passed back to the owners. 

The general pian used by Consoli- 
dated Aircraft has been to survey all 


operations of the San Diego plant, 
select departments that can be moved, 
decide how many people will be needed 
to do the job at the branch, and then 
select a community and lease a building 
large enough to house the operation. 
The program involves no cut in sub- 
contracting; the company uses 2,100 
major subcontractors in 28 states and in 
Canada. 

@ One Relies on Artists—Consolidated’s 
first and third explosion plants are lo- 
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in Santa Ana (BW —Dec.12’42, 
capital of southern California’s 
citrus belt; the second is at Laguna 
Beach, southern California’s artist col- 
ony. Among those now planned, one 
would be at Anaheim, another citrus 
center 

The first plant at Santa Ana, appro- 
priately enough, took over the building 
that had been occupied by a relief sew- 
ing project and turned it into an uphol- 
stery shop. A surprising number of the 
original labor recruits knew how to run 
power sewing machines. 
e Many College Graduates — Laguna 
Beach, however, is proving the freak 
among Consolidated’s branches because 
more than 40% of its initial employees 


cated 
p52), 


Young by the count of his years, bur matured by 
the weight of the fears he has choked in the vise of his valor, this 
boy—a little homesick perhaps in his lonely vigil—is the symbol of 
the millions who will see their first star-shell. 

What is he thinking about, out there in the sullen stillness of his post? 
Whatever it is, you may be sure it has something to do with the life, 
the people, the plans he left back here. They are a mental magnet to 
his thoughts—revised occasionally as he ponders what he will 


come back to. 


were college graduates. Moreover, a 
very high percentage had never before 
busied themselves at anything but the 
arts. 

Women account for almost 80% of 
the total personnel in the first three 
plants. Whole operations—such as small 
assemblies, electrical wiring installations, 
bomber upholstery, etc.—are being trans- 
ferred. Ultimate aim is to take the sub- 
assembly departments out of San Diego 
and locate them within a 150-mile 
radius. 

e@ Savings Possible—On the cost side, 
there may be actual savings from dis- 
persal of units. The wage scales are 
exactly the same as in the San Diego 
plant, but morale is good, labor turn- 


| 


If the pace of production has been maintained, if enough bonds have 
been bought, if more than words has been devoted to post-war plans, 
he will come back to feel his contribution has been worthwhile. 

It is up to us, here and now, to —— our obligation to him by 
producing more, by investing in bonds, 


unrationed needs of that day. 


If new special-purpose machines are part of your post-war plans, you 
will want to send for a copy of “Machines and Mechanisms.” 


2. eugners and Builders of Intricate, Aulomatic Peciion AMadhine 


32 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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y planning for the pent-up, 


over is negligible, and man-ho 
is gratifying even though the 
have been on the job only a few 
Instruction periods are thre 
but most of the workers are tu 
fairly satisfactory material wit] 
tle as two weeks. A single ma 
been able to oversee the thr 
thus far established, and onl; 
and instructors have had to 
ferred from San Diego. All 
materials are transported dire: 
the main plant to the branche ( 
solidated’s own trucks, and th 
return loaded with the parts tu 
by the satellites. 
@ local Reaction—So far, th: 
been no squeals from the fruit 
or packers whose seasonal labor | 
absorbed. One reason is that | \ 
geles aircraft plants have been 
ing off a lot of this labor in t 
without the offset of establishing 
industry; another is that transi 
ways provide most of the fruit-picking 
and fruit-packing workers, and ( 
dated won't have anything to do with 
transients, 


Planes Visualized 


Graphic illustration of 
aircraft, from final assembly 
to parts, aids comprehension 
and speeds production. 


The aircraft industry is employing a 

relatively new method for putting the 
ideas of its engineers on paper so that 
they may be quickly comprehended by 
the men and women who build the 
bombers and fighters and interceptors- 
and trainers. It is known as graphic illus- 
tration, or visualizing. 
@ Scale Projection—At first glance, a 
visual may appear to the unpracticed 
cye as a perspective drawing. Actually, 
it is a projection drawn to scale with 
the extreme accuracy and attention to 
detail characteristic of the best eng: 
neering drawings. 

Engineers have long had a problem in 

making their ideas clear to executives 
who cannot visualize easily and quickly 
from blueprints just what is intended. 
Present conditions have emphasized a 
further problem of what to do for shop 
foremen who frequently are not experts 
in reading standard blueprints an 
whiteprints. 
@ Douglas Pioneers—The aircraft indus 
try began to furnish the answer when 
Douglas, getting into production on a 
new bomber, furnished so-called visuals 
to each section of the assembly line 
making a particular subassembly. I'rom 
then on the workers knew what they 
were doing. 

The art spread through the entire 


industry, Fleetwings, Inc. (page 107), tor 
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miles straight through a mountain 


To an embattled America, the Cascade 
Tunnel on Great Northern’s main line 
in Washington has attained new and 
tremendous importance. 

Piercing the Cascade mountain range 
for 8 miles, this longest railway tunnel 
in the Western Hemisphere permits 
swift, safe movement of men and mate- 
riel of war through rough country when 
speed and dependability of transporta- 
tion count heavily for Uncle Sam. 

Men fought stubborn, solid rock for 
three years in constructing the Cascade 
Tunnel. When the bore, straight as a 
rifle barrel, was completed in 1929, 
many time-eating, over-the-mountain 
miles of line were eliminated, further 
reducing what already was the shortest 
rail route between the Great Lakes and 
Puget Sound. A complementary im- 
provement was electrification of 75 
miles of railway through the Cascades, 
including the tunnel. 

Symbol of never-ending improvement 
in Great Northern’s service to the 
nation, this peacetime engineering 
achievement saves precious hours and 
miles in America’s surge to victory. 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER—BETWEEN THE 
GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC 


a, 
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GET MORE 
VOLUME 


quicker — 
-—— cheaper 
through modern production 
planning and control 
methods 


Do you know how 
other plants like your 
own control their procurement and 
storage of materials—routing of op- 
erations—dispatching ? How they con- 
trol quality and inventory—what pro- 
duction records they keep—how they 
follow up details? Here is a book writ- 
ten out of actual industrial practice 
today, that tells you specifically and in 
detail. 


Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung’s 


PRODUCTION 
CONTROL 


Price, only $2.75 


Tremendous pressure on industrial plants 
today means just one thing—better plan- 
ning and control methods. This book 
grew out of a survey of current factory 
methods in 185 representative companies in 
all types of industry. It offers you com- 
plete analysis and discussion of planning 
and control, the fundamentals involved, 
case histories to illustrate applications, li- 
brary of good control forms, etc. See what 
valuable suggestions and ideas you can 
get to apply to your own problems. Send 
for a copy today. 


Look up in this book: 


—the discussion of the 4 basic factors in fore- 
casting production volume 

—the explanation of the 3 types of budgets 
-the treatment of the cycle of production 
planning 
the examples of 
records 

—the routing charts 

—the example of a master control schedule 

—the discussion of planning boards 

—the study of when, where, and how much to 
inspect, etc., etc. 


Send this coupon today for 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 330 W.42nd St.,N.Y..C. 
Send me Bethel, Tann, Atwater and Rung—Produc- 
tion Control for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
In 10 days I will send you $2.75 plus few cents 
postage or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on 
cash orders.) 
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To assembly-line workers—and many 
foremen and executives—blueprints of 
complicated modern fighting planes 
are just complex mazes of lines. To 
simplify matters, such concerns as 


Fleetwings, Inc., Bristol, Pa., have 
adopted visual line projections, drawn 
to scale, which make clear what a 
rudder (above) or a wing section ora 
landing gear assembly looks like. 


example, has found so many uses for 
visuals that there is now a separate de- 
partment for this work. Personnel of 
this department is made up of for- 
mer commercial artists. Experience has 
shown that it is easier and quicker to 
teach a good commercial artist to tighten 
up to the point where he can produce 
satisfactory visuals than it is to try to 
teach a good draftsman to loosen up. 

@ Illustrator on Ground FloorWhen a 
project to develop a new airplane model 
is set up, an experienced graphic illus- 
trator spends all his time, if necessary, 
on that project along with the usual 
staff of engineers. As the plane is dis- 
cussed, the illustrator makes notes and 
rough drawings of the general outline 
and principal features until the design is 
frozen. Then finished visuals of the 
completed plane are prepared. These 
are “exploded” and cutaway visuals 
made of the subassemblies and other 
features. 

Several pictures are made of each as- 
sembly showing various arrangements of 
the different parts, and the most satis- 
factory arrangement is picked. Engi- 
neering drawings are then made and, 
with the visuals, bound in what is 
called a production engineering report. 
If the plane is put into production, 
visuals are furnished for the assembly 
line. 

e Visuals for Manuals—Finally, as the 
production gets under way an illustrator 


| makes visuals which are included in the 


various manuals required for each plane. 
The units included are drawn freehand 
from the angle that they will be seen 
by the pilot or service man. 

This procedure has several advantages. 
Much engineering department time is 
saved by showing the customer what his 
product will look like before drawings 
are made. By drawing various arrange- 
ments of the units in an assembly, in- 
terferences are discovered that may not 
show up even on assembly drawings 
Tooling costs are kept at a minimum. 
@ Accuracy Imperative—Uses for visuals 
include all phases of engineering, pro- 
duction, servicing, purchasing, sales, 
management. However, the best visual 
will fail if it does not do the job for 
which it is intended. Accuracy and con- 
pleteness are paramount. To be worth 
the money and time necessary to make 
them, visuals should be so accurate and 
complete that no one can criticize them. 

Curtiss-Wright is speeding the pro- 
duction of graphic illustrations with a 
product of the Craftint I fg. Co., Cleve- 
land, known as Doubletone drawing 
paper. Illustrations for Curtiss’s dail 
production improvement bulletins arc 
prepared on Doubletone, which greatly 
simplifies thé process of shading to give 
form and depth to the illustration. An 
other form of Doubletone paper con 
tains guide lines to facilitate preparation 
of drawings, The process lines disappeat 
in a special bath after the drawing 1 
completed. 
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a HE air-fronts of the world also tell you something about — is concentrated on permanently 
make ® : fs mae : " 
eal are Fleetwings’ “Sector.” And the tail surfaces on those Ameri- — sky-writing “American Air Pow- 
hem. @*herever you find American can bombers that are making er” into German history books. 
- pro- {planes—in England or China, in Hitler’s life miserable. But for tomorrow, Fleetwings is 
ith 4 Russia or Australia, in Africa or The list could go on and on _ already shaping plans. With Vic- 
leve- Hithe Solomons—you’ll find Fleet- for Fleetwings makes almost tory, these plans will unfold and 
wing ° ° e ° ° . 
- wings’ parts in there fighting. every conceivable type of airplane help to sky-write the Peace. 


dail P e"e 
¢ on Not a few of those Jap planes part—wings, fins, stabilizers, | 


catly JRdowned at Buna, Gona, and else- _ fuselage sections, tail assemblies, 
give Hiwhere in the Pacific theater, rudders, ailerons, hydraulic 
bd were downed by men in planes equipment. And Fleetwings 
tion that were built in part by Fleet- works with practically every air- — FEFETWI NW GS 
year |e ings. The Fleetwings’ task force craft material—stainless steel, 
ng is of Victory-minded emplovees aluminum, bonded plywoods. 
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/n Torpedo-lube 
Mechanism 


Small bronze parts of AMPGO METAL 


—yet vital to successful performance 


On the speedy boats of the “mosquito fleet,” the reliabil- 
ity of torpedo-tube mechanism often determines the suc- 
cessful performance of the task. 


Here small bronze parts used in the mechanism and 
made ci Ampco Metal play a Herculean part — for metal 
weakness and failure at critical moments might mean de- 
feat — result in death and destruction. Performance must 
be reliable; Ampco helps make it that way. This is one of 
many cases where Ampco Metal is aiding the war effort. 


Throughout modern industry also — perhaps in the 
war material you are producing — vital operating parts 
often can be made of Ampco Metal, thereby strengthen- 
ing the part and assuring better performance. If you have 
parts in your equipment that are subject to metal fatigue, 
wear, and failure, test Ampco Metal and see for yourself 
how this rugged bronze outperforms other materials and 
gives you a full measure of satisfaction. 

Ampco Catalogue 22 gives technical information. 
Ask for your copy today. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT BW-3 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE METAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
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| they handled a new record voli 


| agricultural and petroleum products 


| ing during 1942 reflected general ind 
trial conditions. Volume dropped 4 


| ond quarter but then rose to the y¢ 


TRANSPORTATIO 


Trucking Steady 


Intercity haulers mains 
high tonnage volume desp 
handicaps and the difficulties! 
government regulation. 


The steadily increasing loud of 
past three years and the difficultic 
accelerated wartime operation are 
the only burdens that are rounding ¢ 
shoulders of the intercity trucking 
dustry. On top of these Cares are} 
the inevitable inconsistencies of go, 
ment regulation. 7 

On the one hand, the Office of 
fense Transportation, for an ex 
mental period, lifts the 35-m.p-h, sy 
limit on motor carriers to facili; 
emergency deliveries for the Ar 
Navy, Maritime Commission, and \\ 
Shipping Administration (page 90), ( 
the other hand, ODT announce; jt 
still considering a proposal to lig 
trucks to short hauls, reserving | 
hauls for rail carriers. 
e Will They Improve Further?-Qy 
tion posed by this contrast is: Can f 
hire intercity truckers forge  furtl 
ahead in 1943, despite rubber, par 
and manpower shortages? In 194 
] 
25% above 1940; and they bette: 
that in 1942 by another 7%. The 
estimates are from Dept. of Comme: 
indexes, compiled in turn from rep 
to the Interstate Commerce Comp 
sion from Class I intercity carriers 

The indexes show that for the pu 
several months tonnage volume | 
held more or less on a high plateau, 
record levels. This picture is relative 
new, in the sense that the Dept 
Commerce index originally and erron 
ously indicated a sharp decline fro 
the second to the third quarter of 19 
(BW—Nov.28'42,p38). On the b 
of their own experiences, the for-hi 
operators “just knew” this wasn’t mg! 
Revised reports later confirmed | 
trade’s estimate of the situation. _ 
@ Reflected General Conditions—!! 
actual pattern of for-hire intercity tru 


ing the conversion months of the 


end. In many cases—for instance, t 
auto factories—customers shifted to \ 
production; in other cases, the act 
trucks were converted to war uses. : 
now, over-the-road carriers are s¢t 
arms plants and military bases—0t 
otherwise inaccessible—and carrying \" 


Operators of for-hire trucks 
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So he says to me, 


“Find the answer 
oe « « Quick!” 


WAS THE OLD MAN burned up? Remem- 
ber that Acme order? 5 days behind 
schedule! He stomped in wanting to know 
why and then he yells, “Don’t tell me. I’m 
going to get to the bottom of this BLANKETY 
BLANK business myself.” 


»» 
2 erg), % 


4 


= 


~ 
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HE GOES TO Planning and they alibi that 
Receiving didn’t have materials on time— 
so he storms into Receiving and finds the 
stuff was there Two Days before receiving 
and inspection reports could be made out. 


“5 DAYS LOST on this order because we 
can't get receiving reports on time, move 
orders are lost and production orders are 
illegible” he yelled, and I thought he’d bust 
an artery. Then he quiets down and tells 
me he wants the answers and wants ’em 
quick! Was I worried and then ... 


Standard is the ORIGINATOR, in continuous business 
forms, of these distinctive marginally punched holes. They 
we Marks of Identity of the continuous forms of The 
Standard Register Company—‘‘the Forms with the Punch.” 
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NEXT HE CHECKED Production and it was THEN AT ASSEMBLY he found TWO MORE 
like this — the move order was lost and bays lost because one little gadget wasn't 
before anybody caught it and could check through on time. The production order 
on it the job was sidetracked and delayed _was illegible, 8,000" parts was misread 
24 hours while it was being rescheduled. “3,000,” so 5,000 pieces hadn’t been made. 


@ a 


~ |e 
Cia For 30 years The _ records. How to make one form 
rr Standard Register do the work of two or more. How 
Company has been to save typewriters. How to sim- 

O specializing on the problems  plify, systematize, and CONTROL O 
that today are driving the plant war production through better, 
and office men to distraction, faster ways of handling all pro- 
and it's all in this book. How to duction records, orders and re- 

© step up the flow of paper work ports. How to get these better O 
as much as 50%. How to keep results with today’s “green” 
production moving by keeping clerical help. 

O production DETAIL under perfect You'll find it all in Standard’s O 
control. How tocutredtapeand new 28-page illustrated book 
streamline paperwork. How to called “WHAT’s THE ANSWER?” Use 
get more accurate, readable the coupon today. 


Standard Systems 


O FOR INDUSTRIAL CONTROL O 


O 


© THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY O 
301 Albany St., Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Send me at once a copy of ‘‘What’s The Answer?” containing full information on 
how to eliminate useless forms, streamline paper work, cut red tape, and speed war production. 


© em O 
NAME____ ead a 
O ADDRESS i © 1943 1.5.R. co O 
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truck combinations have only about 
250,000 of the country’s 1,000,000 ve- 
hicles on intercity traffic. (The other 
roughly 4,000,000 of the country’s 
5,000,000 handle local business.) Yet, 
they carried more than half the nation’s 
intercity ton-mileage last year. And all 
intercity trucking accounted for a sizable 
nart of the nation’s total freight—per- 
aps 10%. 

@ Carry Heavier Loads—Importance of 
the for-hire groups’ seemingly few ve- 
hicles is enhanced by two factors. They 
run more miles than the average, and 
they carry heavier loads. Data from the 
Public Roads Administration particu- 
larly indicate the growing importance 
in recent years of tractor-truck, semi- 
trailer, and trailer combinations. And 
those heavy-load combinations are 
more used by for-hire operators. 

The problem of repair parts is being 

partly straightened out by more even 
distribution and flow of existing stocks 
and new but limited production. On 
manpower, in addition to draft defer- 
ment for certain essential workers, com- 
mittees set up in 25 key cities are try- 
ing to deal with recruitment and train- 
ing of new workers. But inadequacy of 
prospective new tire supplies is still 
the chief headache. 
@ Efficiency Increased—ODT has set its 
goal for mileage reduction at 25% as 
a minimum. No arbitrary cut can be 
made in gasoline allotments under cer- 
tificates of war necessity if vital trans- 
port is to be preserved. Therefore, 
drives have been aimed at cutting waste 
mileage, increasing loads, eliminating 
empty return hauls, etc., and efficiency 
has been increased. 

For-hire carriers have cut mileage— 
probably by more than 10% below last 
year—not only to comply with regula- 
tions, but also to stretch tire supplies. 
@ Truckers Worried—But, as all prob- 
lems become more acute this year, the 
new ODT efficiency move has truckers 
worried. A mileage limit on truck hauls 
and integration of trucking with rail- 
roading may reduce truck volume and 
may threaten truckers’ postwar position. 
ODT, therefore, is being especially care- 
ful in its study of the new proposal. 


RADIO NETWORK GROWS 


When the Great Lakes freighter Wil- 
liam C. Attwater installed a radio tele- 
phone in 1934, many fleet owners 
brushed off the idea as an expensive 
luxury. This year 99% of the Great 
Lakes ore carriers will be equipped with 
ship-to-shore phone service, making a 
communication network of 350 vessels. 

To expedite contact between ships 
and the land telephone system, Lorain 
County Radio Corp. has installed a new 
hilltop station at Duluth, Minn., to re- 
place an older station at the harbor. 

Radio service is credited with boost- 
ing last year’s lake tonnage from 10% 
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to 20%, through transmission of pickup 
and delivery orders en route. An added 
dividend resulting from close contact 
among — railroads, and lake car- 
riers was the estimated saving of about 
479,000 freight cars at all lake ports. 


No Cars For Food? 


Rumored transportation 
restrictions on perishables put 
California farmers on spot as 
they plan summer crops. 


West Coast growers and shippers of 

fresh vegetables found themselves on 
the end of a limb this week. ‘Transpor- 
tation uncertainties clouded their plant- 
ing plans for summer crops in two baf- 
fling ways: (1) an estimated 35% re- 
duction in number of refrigerator cars 
available for their use; (2) talk of for- 
bidding all produce shipments to the 
East. 
e Locomotives Lacking—Railroads are 
rationing packing houses on a day-to-day 
basis, depending on the number of cars 
they can haul. Movement of military 
freight, war plant materials, and troops 
is responsible. The big factor in the re- 
striction on packing houses is a lack of 
locomotives. 

Most fresh vegetables must roll to 
market within one week after reaching 
the harvesting point. Such items as let- 
tuce, carrots, cabbage, and melons have 
to be harvested fast or left in the field 
to be plowed under. 

e How It Hurts—The car shortage can 
back - on the grower in a disconcert- 
ing fashion. For instance, on a given 
day, a lettuce producer will figure he has 
enough of the vegetable maturing so 
that he can deliver to the packing house 


an amount sufficient to fill ciclt ory 
cars. When his trucks roll up *o the z 
loading platforms at the packiig hoyy 
he may discover he can have only the. 
to six cars. So something betwcen 4, 
and seven carloads must be dumped 
The wages he has paid to haryst hang 
and the rubber and gasoline he has yg 
to bring the surplus to the pac 

house are as money down the drain, ’ 

Faced with this prospect, groye 
now planning their spring plantings f 
summer shipment are gazing into th 
crystal ball in an attempt to figure ho 
much to invest in seed, fertilizer, labg, 
gasoline, and rubber. If they guess an 
where near right, what they don’t play 
will mean cash in their pockets. 

e Shipped 227,000 Cars—From Calify, 
nia and Arizona, in 1942, some 100.0) 
cars of fresh vegetables were shippej 
east, about the same as 1941. Fresh fruit 
totaled 127,000 cars compared with 
121,000 for 1941. Whether the Offc 

of Defense Transportation might cut of 

these shipments altogether was purely; 
matter of speculation, but growers and 
shippers couldn’t afford to ignore th 
possibility. 

Some profitable crops, like cant, 
loupe, will be reduced to acreage thi 
can be marketed on the West Coast, in 
accord with government recommend; 
tions. Even last year there was a reduc 
tion to 16,000 cars of cantaloup: 
shipped east compared with 18,000 i 
1941. 

e Government Objective—Federal reo 
ommendations for 1943 planting, n 

yet broken down into state acreage, plas 
an increase in cabbages, carrots, toma 
toes, sweet corn; about the same acreag? 
as last year for spinach, asparagus, pep 
pers; reductions in lettuce, melons, and 
celery. This plan doesn’t take into a 
count vegetables planted for dehydr 
tion, canning, or nearby fresh markets, 


FOR LONG HAULS 


New queen of the Mississippi is the 
“Sohioan,” diesel-powered towboat 
built for the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
to haul barge loads of petroleum prod- 


ucts from the lower river to pipeline 
terminals in the upper stretches fec¢ 
ing northern and eastern refinetits. 
With three engines, generating 2,40) 
hp., the Sohioan is the river’s might 
est diesel-powered boat. 
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Df the many thousand parts that make up an American 
ghting plane, few are more essential than the Sylphon 
ontrols and Sylphon Bellows Assemblies that give 
ogines new life, and power vital flying instruments 
od devices. 


ns, and 
into ac 
ehydny 
arkets, . ae . 
OSB here’s the Sylphon Liquid Cooled Engine Thermostat 
hat gives split-second, “touch-and-go” motor per- 
ormance in any weather temperature—puts our boys 
pand over the enemy with the advantage all on our side. 


here’s the Sylphon Oil Cooler Thermostat that coddles 
he engine in oil tempered to exactly the desired degree 
om a cold start on through hours of flight. 


Aide i 


here are Fuel Pressure Regulating Valves, Automatic 
it Flap Control Systems, Cabin-heating Controls, 
on-bleeding Vacuum Regulators for Gyro Instru- 
teats; Bellows Assemblies for Super-charger Controls, 
rburetor Controls, Fuel Injector Controls, Bank and 
urn Indicators, Altimeters, Air Speed Indicators; Shaft 
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Mighty Details Vital to Victory 
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Seals for Magnetos, Hydraulic Pumps, etc., etc. 


Yes, FULTON SYLPHON has earned its wings in war 
production, but when Aviation returns to peace-time 
pursuits, these air-minded engineers will continue to 
produce many improved aids to safer, more efficient, 
more economical air travel and transport. 


* 


Sylphon Products include: Aircraft Controls—Engine Thermostats, 
Oil Cooler Thermostats, Fuel Pressure Regulating Valves; Parts 
for Super-charger Controls, Carburetor Controls, Fuel Injector 
Controls; Marine Controls—for the Regulation of Fresh Water 
Heaters, Fuel Oil Heaters, Lubricating Oil Temperatures, Diesel 
Engines, De-superheaters, Steam Jet Ejector Condensers; Axto- 
motive Controls—Engine Temperature Controls for Tanks and 
Other Military Vehicles, Trucks and Passenger Cars; Refrigera- 
tion Controls—Thermostat Mechanisms for Domestic and Com- 
mercial Refrigerators; Industrial Controls—Temperature, Pressure 
and Vacuum Controls for Industrial Processes; Air Conditioning 
Conitrols—for Buildings, Ships, Railroad Trains, Aircraft. 


A reproduction of the above Lauren Smith illustra- 


+ tion, suitable for framing, will be sent on request. 


THE FULTON \, ‘SYLPHON CO. 


TENNESSEE 


War Loads Roll 


Trucks highball with war 
goods as ODT eases its rules 
to hurry shipments. Surveys 
show speed economies. 


Flying red, white, and blue pennants, 
trucks bearing war cargoes are roaring 
along the highways, legally exceeding 
the national speed limit and free of 
virtually all Office of Defense ‘Transpor- 
tation restrictions—for a 60-day trial pe- 
riod. Obvious reason for OD'T’s “‘vaca- 
tion” is an effort to expedite movement 
of war materials, but repeal of wartime 
speed limits for trucks may follow. 

@ Surveys Favor Speed—Pointing to per- 
manent revision of the 35-m.p.h. ceiling 
are experiments showing that heavy 
trucks operate more efficiently and eco- 
nomically at higher speeds. In_ fact 
these surveys by Associated ‘Transport, 
Inc., were instrumental in obtaining the 
ODT holiday which began last week. 
Operating 3,500 trucks from New 


‘Here come the Smiths for dinner —"’ 


ELICOPTERS—the “flivver” 

planes o of post-war tomorrow 

are just one of the many “miracles” 
becoming realities through industry’s 
great war production drive. 

For the harder we strive for Victory 
—and the greater our efforts to pro- 
vide the boys on the fighting front 
with new and better tools of Victory — 
the more we uncover new techniques 
and skills, new materials, new products. 


There will be a greater need for 
precision in these post-war products... 
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SCREW MACHINE 
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England to Louisiana, Associated con- 
ducted its experiments on regular runs 
that encompass every existing highway 
condition. Results show that trucks and 
tires wear out faster at 35 m.p.h. than 
at 45 m.p.h.; that 19% more time is 
consumed at the slower speed; that more 
gasoline and oil is used. 

e@ Added Cost Factors—l'rom the driver’s 
viewpoint, also, a higher limit is prefer- 
able. Aside from the annoying impulse 
to lay a heavy foot on the throttle, 
drivers found they tramped the brakes 
107% more often at 35, wrestled with 
lew gears 47% more often. In terms 
of operating costs, both motions spell 
greater wear on engines, brake linings, 
and clutch facings; slower speeds obvi- 
ously tied up men and equipment longer 
on each run. 

With War Dept. approval, Associated 
conducted its test over ten regular 
routes totaling 1,214 miles, carrying reg- 
ular loads that varied from 14,310 Ib. 
to 32,366 lb. per trip. Forty one-way 
runs were made on cach route—half of 
them at 35 m.p.h., half at 45 m.p.h. 

e@ Why Tires Wear—F actors applying to 
heavy trucks. however, do not pertain 


*ArTER VICTORY 
and through the mass production 
methods we are learning today, pre- 
cision will be made economically avail- 
able to everyone. And to manufactur- 
ers this will mean, better products, 

a better market, and better public 
goodwill. 

(Below) A few of the many thousands of our 
precision-made parts that are helping bring 


Victory closer, and which will help mould our 
world of tomorrow. 


Fencssouj) 


ESTABLISHED 1911 


Trucks hauling vital war freight ; 
now exceed the 35 m.p.h. speed | 
if new V pennants (flown above | 
Associated Transport truck) ar 
played, and if drivers have with ¢| 
exemption permits. 


to automobiles and light carric: 
tire wear results from internal heat 
external traction which increas¢ 
the weight of the vehicle. ‘Th« 
ments showed no appreciable hiecat 
in truck tires between 35 m.p.h 
m.p.h. Tractive wear is increased at * 
however, because heavy trucks are { 
into low gears when unable to ¢ 
running start for hills. Maint 
slow down-grade speeds also 
increased braking traction. 

Using survey figures, the War D 
took its plan for “expedited shipmen: 
to ODT, which approved with the « 
tersignature of Rubber Director WV; 
M. Jeffers. During the trial period, O! 
will keep an eye on shipments and 
crating efficiencies with a view t 
permanent repeal of some restrict 
e Four Agencies Involved—Only ti 
carrying certified war cargoes and fi 
the “V-Emergency” pennants wi 
exempt from the national speed | 
and bans on overloading, underloac 
call-backs, and limited deliveries. | 
certification rests with four agence 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
War Shipping Administration. 

Certificates for expedited deliv 
are distributed with government lac 
bills, by any of the four agencies, | 
offices of ODT, and American ‘Truck 
Assn. affiliates. Pennants are sold at ( 
(25¢) by the association or may be | 
rowed from any of the four agencies 
@ State Laws Stand—Althougl: pro! 
ing to speed war shipments and ef 
truck economies, ODT’s new rul 
not abrogate state and local regulat 
of speed and load limits. In the » 
however, is an ODT request that 
governors be empowered to relax tH 
state highway regulations to ft «1 
gencies involving war shipments. 


C 
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“Take away the carrots, Willie!” 


The dim-out’s over . . . and the office 
staff won’t need vitamin A to see their 
way around any more! 

Yes, desks once surrounded by per- 
petual dusk are out in the daylight again. 
Dark filing cabinets are now easy to 
fathom. Typewriters click faster. Tem- 
pers are sunnier, too. 

But nobody blew “all clear” or even 
taised the blinds. It was a Wyandotte 
cleaning compound which ended this 
dim-out . . . by flushing dust and soil 


from fluorescent lighting fixtures, refur- 
bishing walls, laundering ceilings. In all, 
it put 47 per cent more light on the 
subject! 

Wyandotte is an old hand at “light” 
housekeeping . . . and at heavy house- 
keeping, too. In hotels, restaurants, laun- 
dries, dairies, schools, hospitals, bottling 
plants, railroad shops, Wyandotte clean- 
ing materials are lightening the burden 
of brightening the nation. 

If you’re in the dark about any clean- 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and Institutions ¢ 
for Home Use @ Alkalies © Chlorine’ © Calcium Carbonate © Caicium Chloride © 


ing problem, let a Wyandotte man help 
out. He is a specialist . with a 
specialized Wyandotte Product for just 


your case. 
Ee eee. 


® Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
consolidates the resources and facilities 
of Michigan Alkali Company and The 
J. B. Ford Company to better serve the 
nation’s war and post-war needs. 


yandotte 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICES 


Wyandotte Cleanser 
Dry ice 
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Graybar Will Show You How 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


ieletal 


266 US PAT OFFICE Ne 


Saves Vital Time 
and Energy 


Graybar engineers, long experienced 
with intercommunication problems of 
every kind, will study your factory or 
olfice and plan the Teletalk System 
that will give you the most efficient 
use of your time and energy in these 
strenuous days of vital activity. 


Teletalk Intercommunication and Pag- 
ing Systems afford great flexibility, 
high fidelity voice reproduction, and 
complete privacy; are easily installed 
and remarkably low in cost. 


There are models to fit every size and 
type of business— individual units with 
capacities from § to 24 stations, with 
or without busy signals, annunciators, 
and other features. 


Graybar Houses are located in key 
cities throughout the country. Call 
your local Graybar House today for a 
Teletalk survey and suggested plan 
for your own factory or office. 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building, New York City 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal rules and regulations affecting 
| priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Controlled Materials Plan 


Several current changes in Controlled 
Materials Plan regulations importantly alter 
certain of its operations. One applies to a 
manufacturer's ability to accept orders for 
Class A products, and another acceptance in 
Class B. Another gives effect to the recent 
revocation of Form CMP-6, and still an- 


| other applies to extension of ratings by such 


persons as dealers, distributors, and jobbers 
who receive rated orders from customers. 

Regulation No. 7 provides a single stand- 
ard form of certification which may be used 
to validate any delivery order under CMP, 
replacing the one or more forms required 


| under Regulations 3, 4, and 5, 


Farm Machinery 


Production of specific items of farm 
machinery and equipment up to the 
amounts recommended by Food Administra- 


| tor Claude R. Wickard has been authorized 


by WPB, following action by the Require- 
ments Committee which allotted additional 
critical materials for this purpose during 
the second quarter of 1943. (Order L-170, 
as amended.) 


Steel Products 


To facilitate the rebuilding of warchouse 
stocks of steel products before Apr. 1, the 
cfiective date of CMP, WPB will permit 
those warchouses that were unable to 
maintain inventorics during 1942 because 
of inadequate receipts to accept deliveries 
in excess of quotas until Mar. 31 up to the 
amount of the 1942 deficiency. (Order 
M-21-b, as amended.) 


Bread 


Restrictions on slicing of bread for sale 
to consumers have been removed by the 
Dept. of Agriculture. However, the restric- 
tion permitting only one thickness cf paper 
for wrapping is continued in effect. 


Paper 


There will be no further cut in the use 
of paper in newspapers, magazines, books, 
and commercial printing at least until after 
July 1, according to WPB. This is a sequel 
to the recent action indefinitely postponing 
the second cut, which was originally sched- 


uled for Apr. 1 (BW—Feb.27'43,p76). 


Bus Service 


Prohibition of nonessential bus service, al- 
ready in effect for vehicles operated in char- 
ter service by regular transportation com- 
panies, has been extended by the Office of 
Defense Transportation to all privately 
owned buses as well. Among services banned 
by the order are special transportation for 
entertainment groups such as orchestras, ath- 
letic teams, ctc.; special service for use of 
the public to individual stores or shop- 


ping centers; and exclusive service | 
by apartment buildings and hotels for tep. 
ants and guests. (Order ODT 1 


Women’s Work Clothing 


Restrictions on the production of 
clothing for women workers hav 
drastically tightened by WPB. Use | 
and rayon mixture fabrics is prohibit 
the numbcr of cotton fabrics to 
preference ratings may be assigned 
from 14 types to 5. No printed 
may be used, and all frills and oth 
essential constructions are banned. (S 


IV of Order M-207.) 


Citrus Fruit 


Ceilings for the 1943 citrus fruit 
have been revised in order to relieve 
inequities which had become apparent 


ye 


WELL-COVERED WELL 


*Silent, clean, and guaranteed not to 
give the neighbors an oil bath.” ‘I hose 
were the specifications set by the city 
fathers of Los Angeles when they 
finally consented to drilling at Shells 
much-publicized “indoor oil well” in 
the heart of their town (BW—No' 
14'42,p84). Hence the asbestos shiect 
ing, lined with wire netting and rock 
wool, around the 136-ft. steel derrick 
(with a blackout door for night wor. 
Electrical operation holds the noise to 
within a block. Drilling, on an old 
shallow oil field, will reach 9,000 it. 
for lower oil-bearing strata. 
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1943 


CHIEF 
| ENGINEER 


PRESIDENT |) 


CHEE AND THE EXPERTS 


Before our entry in the war there were those who 
claimed we were too late—so far behind our 
enemies in production that we could never hope 
to catch up. Yet American industry turned to the 
job and started producing at a rate never before 
dreamed possible. 


In thousands of war factories throughout the 
country that speed of production is facilitated by 
the use of Teletalk Intercommunication and Pag- 
ing Systems, saving vital time and energy when 
every minute counts and manpower is short. 


Teletalk brings every department into direct con- 
tact with every other department, making it pos- 
sible to give orders and secure information, ac- 
curately and quickly, by merely flipping a 
switch. Conferences are held without anyone 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of 
Western Electric Company, Incorporated, and 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
Electronic sate 
communication, pag: 
ing and sound =_ 
tributionsystems for 
offices, stores, or buildings, 
institutions, homes and farms. 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
2642 Washington NEwstead 4700 
ST. Louls 


leaving his desk and without the loss of time 
required to assemble in the conference office. 


No matter what your needs for intercommunica- 
tion or paging, a Teletalk System can be planned 
to fit your exact requirements, and easily and 
quickly installed at a surprisingly low cost. In- 
dividual units are available with capacities from 
5 to 24 stations, with or without busy signals, 
annunciators, and other features. 


Have the Teletalk representative nearest you 
come in to study the needs of your factory or 
office and plan the system that will meet your 
requirements. Teletalk is listed in your classified 
telephone directory as shown below. 

WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., U. S. 


Established 1909. Export Department: 100 Varick St., N. ¥.c 
Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


ropes |] 


NY] 


WEBSTER M ELECTRIC 


Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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How to Write 
Better 
Business Letters 


BY 
EARLE A. BUCKLEY 


Direct Mail, Correspondence, and 
Letter Specialist of nineteen years’ 
experience. 


Second Edition 
201 pages, 514 x 8, $2.00 


“Chock full of tested 
methods to increase the 
calibre and productive- 
ness of letters.” 
Chicago Credit News 


You can make dictation or letter writing an 
easier job and at the same time make letters do 
more work, with the aid of this helpful book. 
In simplest possib!e manner it shows the essen- 
tials of good letter writing and with pointers 
and examples from the work of successful letter 
writers shows how to make your own letters 
more productive. Covers all the regular cor- 
respondence needs of business offices, including 
sales letters. 


A practical business manual 


The book is one of a series especially 
planned to help business men with boiled-down, 
simple treatment of their problems—suitable 
for the smaller business owner-manager as well 
as the specialized worker or executive in larger 
concerns. 


Tells how to 


—write attention-getting openings 
—develop the body of the letter 
—write action-compelling closes 
—write an adjustment letter 

—write an inquiry letter 

—write collection letters 

—revive inactive customers 

—avoid “telegraphic” letters 

make every letter a sales letter, etc. 


Make every letter you write 
a real business-builder 


Every letter—of inquiry, proposal, or adjust- 
ment—has a job to do. But so routine a part 
of business is correspondence that the profit 
possibilities in improving it are often over- 
looked. Try Buckley's methods in your letters 
—even a slight increase in efficiency of each 
one will mean a lot in a month’s time. 


10 DAYS' TRIAL—SEND COUPON 


MoGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
Send me Buckley—How to Write Better Business 
Letters for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.00 plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders 
accompanied by remittance. ) 


City and State 
Position 


Company 
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der the orginal regulation. Texas and Ari- 
zona grapefruit ceilings are increased 11¢ 
and 9¢ a box, respectively, and Arizona 
oranges are increased 37¢ a box, but the 
effect on ultimate retail prices is expected 
to be negligible. (Amendment 2 to Regu- 
lation 292.) 


Automotive Parts 


Restrictions on the use of copper and 
copper-base alloys in automotive parts have 
been revised by WPB. The number of 
items in which these materials may be used 
is increased from 13 to 15 with the addition 
of clutch facings and brake linings, and 
speedometers and other specified gages. (Or- 
der L-106, as amended.) 


Construction 


Under the terms of a new WPB order, 
preference ratings on construction projects 
may be assigned not only to construction 
material, but also to tools, machinery and re- 
pair parts, and equipment. (Order P-19-h.) 


Containerboard 


Beginning Apr. 1, containerboard mills 
must set aside 25% of theiremonthly kraft 
and jute containerboard output for alloca- 
tion by WPB to manufacturers making 
V-boxes, a new type of shipping container 
developed to replace wood for many military 
and lend-lease export shipments. (Order 
M-290.) 


Fuel Oil 


OPA has increased the price ceiling on 
certain blended fuel oils in all states cast of 
the Rocky Mountains. The new price for- 
mula encourages refineries to blend cheaper, 
heavy residual fuel oils with more expensive 
distillates and is expected to result in a 
significant increase in industrial fuel oil 
stocks, 


Cheese 


Food Distribution Order 15 requires man- 
ufacturers of cheddar cheese to set aside 
50% of their unprocessed cheese output 
for government purchase (BW—Feb.13'43, 
p72). Since war needs call for substantial 
quantitics of processed cheddar cheese, the 
Dept. of Agriculture has amended the or- 
der to allow a manufacturer to count each 
100 Ib. of processed cheese sold to a war 
agency as 95 Ib. of the cheese required to 
be set aside by the order. 


Dishwashers 


Commercial dishwashers may now be 
manufactured up to 25% of the amount of 
metal consumed in 1941, but only for de- 
livery to government agencics, or to other 
customers on specific authorization by WPB. 
In addition, drastic simplification standards 
are imposed, to insure a minimum use of 
critical materials, (Order L-248.) 


Dried Vegetables for Seed 


Since dry beans, peas, and lentils are 
subject to the point rationing restrictions 
as foods, farmers and gardeners who require 
them for use as seed must apply to their 
local rationing boards for a certificate giving 


’ 


De Vry Corp. 
Chicago, II. 
Multiscope, Inc. 
Coffeyville, Kan. 


Rochester Ropes, Inc. 
Jamaica, N. Y. 

Swan Rubber Co. 
Bucyrus, Ohio 


Thomas & Betts Co., Inc. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


MARITIME COMMISSION 
M AWARDS 


General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Consolidated Steel Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Names of winners of the Army-. 
Maritime Commission awards , t 
lence in production announced 

this new list will be found in 

issues of Business Week.) 


them the number of points necessary t 
the requisite amount for planting. (Am 
ment 2 to Ration Order 13.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Increased use of gray cast iron and mall 
able iron in pipe flange manufacture i 
mitted by Schedule 2 of Order L-42 
order to reduce the demand for 
flanges. . . . Order M-227 places allocat 
of copper chemicals on a quarterly ins! 
of a monthly basis, to enable producers 
consumers to make plans over a | 
period. . . . Order L-232 imposes standar 
zation and simplification practices on | 
manufacture of wooden containers for si 
ping fresh fruits and vegetables. . . . Or 
L-180, as amended, permits the purchax 
storage batteries for specified farm 


Other Price Actions 


Amendment 1 to Regulation 26+ br 
under price control all imports of bees» 
not previously covered. . . . Sinc 
store returns of unsold bread have 
climinated as an economy measure, ma 
facturers of bread crumbs have been fo: 
tc use fresh bread. In recognition of 
increased cost thus incurred, Amendmc 
123 to Supplementary Regulation 1|+ 4 
thorizes a 15% to 25% increase int 
bread crumbs price ceiling. . . . The Dep 
of Agriculture’s loan program for the 1° 
crop of flaxseed will be based on a pm 
support of $2.70 a bushel at Minncapo! 
. . . A house owncr who rents to a tenail 
who operates the dwelling as a roomi 
house may petition for a higher rent 
there has been an increase in the num 
of roomers since the maximum rent dat 
Maximum rents charged individual roome 
are not affected. 
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Hou CAN'T DO 
2 


@ Those four words often spell the difference between suc- 


————— ny 


——S cess and failure. When experts solemnly declare “You can't do 
| a 


THAT!” many people “fold their tents as the Arabs and silently 
steal away.” But to the Spriesch Tool & Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


it's a challenge —a challenge to our ingenuity. 


ION 
ee The entire Spriesch organization prides itself on doing the 
impossible. It matters not whether the problem involves a single 
mechanical part or a complete assembly. No job is too small— 
none too large. We are equipped to do the tooling or go into 
production on the complete assembly. And the job will be done 


quickly and at reasonable cost. 


ca That's why Spriesch today is working 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week producing aircraft armament devices—automatic 


snd wal bomb-release racks and shackles, etc.—and producing them on 


lire Is 
> Lf 
~ die flattered to hear it spoken of as Spriesch miracle war production. 


schedule with a remarkably low percentage of rejections. We're 


a long ee After Victory our extensive facilities will be available to you 
es on | —no matter what your mechanical production problem may be. 


Or If you have need of special tooling, if 


Meanwhile, to acquaint you with our facilities and 
spirit, write (on your business letterhead, please) 


into production, if you have precision for our brochure “Ingenuity.” It will give you a 
comprehensive view of what we have to offer. 


. CKene 


President 


arm se you'd like to put an inventor's dream 


64 br work you can’t get in your own plant 
if beesn 


nee me 


—make a note to submit it to useeee 


lave | 
ire, mat ; WE OFFER INGENUITY... 


cen for nd extensive facilities to produce 
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m |¢ 
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Established 1923 


TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


19 HOWARD STREET ¢ © «© BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


D NO. 15 
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CENTURY FORM J MOTO 


Ag ainst 


Falling Solids 
and Dripping 
Liquids 


The top half of the 


losed. 
tor is © 
= ir enters 


at bo 


he upper half of the Century Form J 

general purpose, open, continuous duty 
motor is closed to minimize the possibility of 
dripping liquids or falling solids entering the 
vital parts of the motor. 

This added protection feature is made pos- 
sible because of the scientifically designed 
Century mechanical ventilation system. All 
motors generate heat, so if the insulation is 
to have long life, the heat must be rapidly 

carried away from 
the windings. Two 
powerful fans lo- 
cated behind each 


» bearing bracket draw cooling air ‘‘IN’’ 


through the bearing bracket openings. This 
cooling air is deflected first around the bear- 
ings to keep them cool and then across the 
windings and to air passages between the 
outer surfaces of the magnetic core and the 
frame—the heated air being finally dis- 
charged “OUT” through the openings located 
at the sides and bottom of the frame. 

These modern, protected, industrial, gen- 
eral purpose motors meet the requirements 
of more than 80% of all polyphase motor 
applications. This Form J construction is at 
present available in 2 to 15 horsepower four- 
pole frame sizes. 

Your Century Motor Specialist has full 
information and his wide experience may 
well prove valuable to you. We suggest you 
call him in today. 


Boo? CENTURY ELECTRIC CO., 1806 Pine St, St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


One of the Largest EXCLUSIVE Motor and Generator 
Manufacturers in the World. 
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sack in the Pool 


Though the Army still is 
adifferent to the 38-to-45’s, 
eclassification again makes 
hem eligible for induction. 


Selective Service’s directions to local 
jraft boards to reclassify men 38 to 45 
ears of age is the first new policy to 
kmanate from the President's special 
committee to survey manpower prob- 
ems. Further changes in existing polli- 
cies and administration may be expected 
to follow. 
e Still Unofficial—Making up the man- 

wer study group, which as yet has 
no oficial status or clearly announced 
phere of authority, are Bernard M. 
Baruch who speaks for war industry’s 
aims on the manpower pool and, in- 
directly, for the War Production Board; 
Economic Stabilization Director James 
l, Byrnes, representing the needs of the 

ef rT. . 
civilian economy; Adm. William D. WELL, to face the problem squarely, it might put your favorite 
Leahy, representing the armed forces; J 
Harry L. Hopkins, speaking for lend- 
case; and Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, That is precisely what can happen to food products which do not 
wving Presidential legate and expert on fit into the requirements of the National Nutrition Program. 
gs erage myer is to sur- ‘the Semmes is Gark for foods which do not deliver 
vey resources, weigh claims, apportion maximum nutritional values. 
units, recommend administrative ma- If your product is a logical one for vitamin enrichment or 
chinery that will assure the most effi- 
cient utilization of manpower, and, 
above all, through the eminence of its 
own personnel and the objectivity of its facts about what we believe to be the finest vitamin A 
procedure, to reassure the public that concentrate obtainable. 
manpower problems are being handled 
nonpolitically and with as much execu- : 
tive ability as the government can bring vitamin A in the natural Ester form is produced by molecular 
to bear. distillation in high vacuum, a process which gives the resulting 
¢ Pressure Instrument — Reclassification 
of the 38-to-45’s is designed to pressure 
this group into leaving nonessential jobs 
and moving into war industry or agri- is scientifically uniform in quality, high in potency, two to ten 
culture. Eliminating the 4-H category times more stable in heat, light and air than any other commercial! 
in which these registrants have been 
placed for the last few months is a 
pointed reminder that men up to 45 A does not impart taste or odor to foods or pharmaceuticals. 
are still draftable. Write for our new illustrated brochure, ‘The Story of 
2 ——— one ates a> Vitamin A Esters.”” And get complete information and 
serve. Later, to serve the double pur- 
pose of accelerating their movement 
mto essential jobs and filling some of *Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents. 
the millions of noncombatant posts in 
the services, a number of these men ; a rae ‘ - 
may actually be inducted. But neither HW \TI | | ATION PRODI ( TS | \( 
the War Dept. nor the Navy considers . ‘_— a We = ° 
them desirable material; both will make . 

d strong stand for taking younger men Jointh owned by FASPTVIAN KODAK CO. and GENERAL MILES. ING. 

regardless of family status or occupation. « 1 » ep aA He | \" lin. M8 

® Become I-A’s—In the meantime reg- pec Corrirrieneditios vista, (,enera ' =. sie’... PEDEDGCLO pee im, grith. 
> 


istrants who are reclassified out of class “Hil-Soluble- Vitgaain Headquart ers” 


441 and who have no cause for defer- 


brand out of business—permanently. 


fortification, now zis the time to get going. 
And if you are or will be in the market for vitamin A, get the 


Distilled Vitamin A Esters* is the name. This concentrate of 


concentrate several unique advantages. 
Distilled Vitamin A Concentrate in the natural Ester form 


concentrate we have tested. Exceptionally bland, this vitamin 


performance data for your technical men. 


> RIDE ROAD WEST, ROCTIESTER, NEW VORR 
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WHAT THE LABOR BALANCE SHEET SHOWS 
Figures Behind the Manpower Problem 


‘lwo years ago, with the first publi- 1. THE WORKER'S BUYING POWER 
cation of the Labor Balance Sheet, a 


quarterly presentation of the statistics 
that measure essential factors of labor 
supply and demand (BW—Mar.8'41, 
p50), the cost of living stood at 100.8 
and average hourly wages at 68.3¢ 
per hour. ‘Since that time, these two 
key factors to the worker’s buying 
power have advanced, step by step, 
to 120.4 and 90.7¢ respectively. Sim- 
ilarly, the length of the work week 
has increased from 39.0 hours to 
44.4. Over the same period of time, 
the index figure for employment has 
moved steadily up from 118.5 to t al i | ‘ 
158.9, and the quit-rate, which two bi adalah hl theta aco es eenesvaS ENON 
years ago stood at 1.76 workers per ” 
hundred, is now calculated at 6.52. 
‘To accommodate this upsurge of 
the indexes, the scales for the first 
and last charts in the Balance Sheet 40 
have had to be altered so that there 
would be more room at the top. il 35 
Other changes have been made; for iil 


example, the charts are now carried Q WL LLU | Rs 
would be par for the course. Hourly 
| | 
1942; man-days of idleness scraped me seme Plies 
d 
The quit-rate drop is due to random orn rerfinrnretfttll po 


back only to 1939, not to 1936. 
@ ‘The Worker’s Buying Power—After ‘ 2. THE STRIKE PICTURE 

wages will maintain a parallel course. 

And the work week, which when 

the statistical bottom. To be sure, a THE LABOR MARKET 

there were front-page stories about Sadintnil ti semmeenh 
factors; the trend is still toward more 1939 1940 1941 1942 
and more employment separations. Dota U S$ Bureau of Labor Statistics; Federal Reserve Board. 


Cost of Living 


DOuiaiy 4° 4809 


Gtél 


Wages, Cents per Hour 


Hourly Wages 
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45 
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Hours per Week 


Millions of Man-Days 
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Number of Strikes 


the September -to-October jump, 
which took the cost of living up 
1.2%, its longest single-month leap 
since March of 1942, the index re- 
sumed its slow and even rise. OPA 
Administrator Prentiss Brown has yet 
to slow it up to the rate of one-half 
point a month which he suggested 

Man-Days Idle 
multiplied by hourly wages provides | 
the most accurate picture of labor’s 
carnings, is certain to increase. In Tir eM sl ee i 
1943's second quarter, the effect of 
the War Manpower Commission’s — 
48-hour-week aes will be felt. But, ee 
it is not counted on to make much of 
a jog in average work schedules. 
@ The Strike Picture—The “‘no-strike” 
pact got results in the last quarter of 
labor trouble, but the figures show 
that most of the threats failed to ma- 
terialize. Our second spring of war 
may be a very different story. 
@ The Labor Market—E mploy ment is 
heading for its peak. That is likely aa 
to come some time this year, after he Quit-Rate 
which military and agricultural de- —~ 
mands will turn the curve downward. 


| 
Employment 


Employment 1939=100 
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7 quich trim for a metal giant 


AMMOTH ingots of steel for war 
weapons must be “cropped” or 
trimmed at the ends before forging. 
Formerly this job was done slowly and 
laboriously on a heavy press, but today 
the huge ingots are sliced neatly and 
quickly by the oxyacetylene flame. 
Using a new heavy cutting technique 
developed by Airco Research Engineers 
and cutting through metal as thick as 
36”, the oxyacetylene flame trims off 
both ends of this ingot at once in ap- 
proximately 11 minutes, compared to 
several hours required by other methods. 
The new ingot cutting machine designed 
and built by Airco engineers especially 
for this job guides the movement of the 
oxyacetylene cutting torches in an arc 


corresponding to the ingot contour. 

This new flame cutting application 
typifies the ever-expanding usefulness 
of the oxyacetylene flame in American 
industry. Spurred by the need for 
swifter war production, industries are 
finding more and more ways to acceler- 
ate manufacturing with oxyacetylene 
flame and electric arc processes. 

Air Reduction’s Research Staff and 
Applied Engineering Department have 
made many outstanding contributions to 
the broader and more efficient use of 
modern welding and cutting processes. 
If you have a war production problem 
involving the use of these processes, the 
service of Air Reduction’s engineers are 
at your disposal. 


IDLE CYLINDERS ARE PRODUCTION SLACKERS: KEEP 
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REDUCTION 


General Ufices: 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In Texas: 
Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co. 
General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Four 30 amp. @ SHUTL- 
BRAK Switches mounted 
directly on a multiple spin- 
dle drill press—within easy 
reach of operator. 


@ Solderless 


Kamklam 
@ F Pressure Connector 


Fuseholder 


The contacts 
are shuttled 
ON and OFF 
in the 


Shutlbrak Switch 


Cutaway section of shattle in ON position, 
showing contacts held under compression. 


Capacities: 30 to 1200 amperes 
inclusive, for 250 volts AC or DC, and 
30 to 600 amperes, 575 volts AC, in 


This heavy duty industrial switch em- 
bodies entirely new ideas in design 
and construction.... War plants of 
every kind are using thousands— for 


2, 3 and 4 poles.... Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. ... For 
detailed information and suggested 
specifications, write for Bulletin 59, 


motor circuits, satvice entrance and 
other installations requiring an oper- 
ating switch. ... Front operated, it may 
be used singly, banked in groups, or 
assembled in compact, well-designed 
switchboards and panelboards.... 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
for War Industry 


x ———— 


— — 


THIS WOOD FI 
GIVE VERY SA 


+ ~eie 


Globe-Wernicke wood files are dependable war-time products that 
will give good service. They are made by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of dependable wood office and filing equipment. 


These attractive wood filing cabinets are 

designed to conserve vital materials. They 

are made of air-seasoned wood .. .'prop- 

erly kiln-dried . . . carefully selected for 

uniform good quality and appearance. 
Drawers glide easily, smoothly 
and quietly on progressive 
type wood suspension. 


“Defender” .. . all-wood files 

are available in 2, 3 and 

4-drawer letter and legal sizes 
. .. furnished in beautiful imitation walnut, 
or an attractive shade of medium dark green 
finishes. Consult your Globe-Wernicke 
dealer . . . or write direct to us. 


% BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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ment other than age will be 
chass 1-A and will be the first | 
38 to be inducted if and when t! 
forces want them. 

Those 4-H’s reclassified 2-C 
because of agricultural occupat 
be continued in those classes a 
they are necessary on the farms 
in the 38-45 bracket who go int 
classifications will remain therc 
over 38 are called only so long 
in their class would be deferred 
example, normally not longer t 
months if they are given a 2-A 
deferment for occupation. 

It is clear that Selective Ser 
be consciously used as a com) 
for an all-out national service 
the threat of induction does not 
the movement of sufficient labor jn 
essential jobs, there will be no alten 
tive to more direct regimentatio 
e Will Meet Quotas—F or, largely fr 
from grass roots pressure which his i 
duced certain congressmen to demand a 
smaller army, the White House man 
power committee can be expected t 
underwrite the military quotas laid be- 
fore it by Adm. Leahy. 

It is believed that the Baruch Op- 

position to national service legislation 
has induced the committee to recom- 
mend the further trial of noncompulson 
methods. Nevertheless, the committee 
will carefully consider the Austin-W ads- 
worth bill for national service which is 
now in the legislative hopper. So far, 
the President has not expressed himself 
on this measure, and members of his 
Administration (the pro’s led by Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson and the 
anti’s led by Manpower Commission 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt) have lined 
up in Opposing camps. 
e National Registration—The bill itself 
is a comparatively simple measure to 
“provide for the comprehensive, orderly, 
and effective mobilization of the man- 
power and womanpower of the nation 
in support of the war effort.” 

It calls for national registration of all 
men and women between 18 and 50, 
all of whom, except mothers of children 
under 18 and men and women who are 
unable for legitimate reasons, will there- 
upon be liable for “‘personal service to 
the war effort in a noncombatant ca- 
pacity.” The President is empowered, 
after he has determined that additional 
workers are needed in some essential in- 
dustry, to call for volunteers. If an in- 
sufficient number respond, he may direct 
Selective Service to supply the required 
number from the file of national service 
registrants in its possession. 

e Housing Watched—The bill further 
provides that no person will be assigned 
to a job where “reasonably suitable hous- 
ing” is not available. The assignee will 
receive the pay and work the hours ap- 
plicable to the kind of work undertaken. 
Traveling and subsistence allowances 


would be provided. 
Business Week * March 13, 1943 


[. is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 


restrictions and activities. ...It is not pleasant to die, either. ... Between you who live at 
home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection. ...By your actions, 
definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. 
If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 
can...then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 
you let the war last too long. ... Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 
in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you will apply every last ounce of 


Be your effort to getting this thing done. ...In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 
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| in- it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. 
1 in- 
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ired sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 


vice 


has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 


A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 


This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do— now! 
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Bie em 
"AROUND THE EARTH 


Since Pan American Air- 
>) ways openeda regular trans- 

oceanic service in 1939, 
their Clippers have flown a total of 
275,000,000 miles .. . equal to 11,000 
times around the earth. 


This is but another way of suggesting how 
long is the list of Pan American achieve- 
ments. For in 15 years Pan American estab- 
lished some 75,000 miles of aerial routes 
linking over fifty nations . . . routes hacked 
out of swamps, jungles and deserts . . . routes 
blocked by unmapped territories and harbor- 
less islands. 


At war, Pan American pioneered the trans- 
port service to Africa, and across the Dark 
Continent to Egypt. In 60 days it opened a 
“ferry service” for delivering military planes 
and transporting supplies to the Middle and 
Far East. 


During this era of achievement, Pan Amer- 
ican has produced its share of spectacular 
feats also. 


For when the Japs sneaked in on Pearl Har- 
bor, a Pan American Clipper was making 
a routine flight to New Zealand. On its 
homeward journey, the crew had to circle the 


* * * 


earth at the equator, and in so doing covered 
31,500 miles, broke four records. 


A short time ago, a twelve-man crew spanned 
the South Atlantic 12 times in 13% days in 
Pan American Clippers to break all existing 
trans-oceanic records. 


This continuous leadership is largely de- 
pendent on the fine planes which Pan Amer- 
ican operates—and the planes depend on the 
materials which go into them. 


For example, Inconel exhaust manifolds have 
been in service on these Boeing Clippers for 
more than 5,000 flight hours despite contin- 
uous exposure to corrosive exhaust gases at 
1500° F., Monel is used for fuel strainers 
and for vital parts of fuel pumps, fuel valves 
and carburetors. Monel is also used for in- 
strument mounts and strong, non-magnetic 
“K” Monel for gyroscope parts. The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


‘INCO NICKEL ALLOYS 


MONEL + “K’’ MONEL + “S”’ MONEL © ““R’ MONEL + “KR” MONEL ¢ INCONEL © NICKEL © “2” NICKEL 
Sheet...Strip...Rod...Tubing...Wire...Castings 
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Sailors Frozen 


NWLB compromises issue, 
of union security by setting 
fixed ratio of C1.O. member, 
on Great Lakes ore boats 


Maintenance of union men 
on a fixed percentage basis is tl 
compromise devised by the 
War Labor Board in an att 
resolve the bitter conflict ove: 
security. The board formulated 
policy in deciding a case invol\ 
C.1.0.’s National Maritime Uni 
four comp anies operating ore fk 
the Great Lakes—Interstate Stea 
Inland Steel, Bethlehem Tran 
tion, and International Harvest 
@A Change of Pace—Notewort! 
cause it represents a new direct 
NWLB thinking, the award evol 
tle labor enthusiasm and even I 
ployer support. Industry memb 
the board actually dissented from 
decision. Nevertheless it was a fr 
effort on the part of public mem 
to find a middle ground between \ 
shop demands—N.M.U. was pi 
for union-run hiring halls—and em 
ers’ opposition to any restriction of fre¢ 
dom to hire. 

The ore boat award freezes uni 
membership statistically by ordering th: 
employers to insert in N.M.LU. collective 
agreements the following clause: 


The company in its complement of 
unlicensed personnel for the coming 
season shall employ a number of union 
members at least sufficient to maintain 
(a) that proportionate number of uniot 
to nonunion membcrs that existed at 
the lay-up in the 1942 season, or 
that proportionate number of union 
members to nonunion members that 
ists 30 days after the declaration of th« 
official opening of the season, which- 
ever is the greater. 


@ Promotions from the Ranks—NW [.B’ 
order also requires that “whenever an 
vacancy occurs or additional jobs 
created among the unlicensed perso 
nel, the company will give the unio 
sufficient notice to afford the union 
reasonable opportunity to furnish a can 
didate for the vacancy or the addition 
job.” 

It provided further that as long as th 
company maintained the proportion ) 
union to nonunion employees specific 
“the company may employ unlicensed 
personnel from any available sourc« 
provided, however, that employees w! 
shall have served through lay-up in any 
season shall be given preference 
e Employers Are Dubious—Inl: ind S Stec 
lauded the board’s rejection of a u 
hiring hall but charged that compliince 
with the award would violate the Wag: 
In maintaining a percentage 


1 
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Put it 
on the Serap Pile. 


and see your Insurance Agent! 


OU can’t trust to luck, these days. Although war news may push 
this fact off the front page, it’s none the less true that crime has 
shown no abatement. In this case, burglars looted the safe of a county 
treasurer’s office, obtaining more than $6,000 in currency and nego- 
tiable securities. Contrary to his agent’s recommendation, the county 


treasurer had insured the contents of the safe for only $3,000. 


Illustrated on this page are other actual cases taken from U.S. F. & G. 
files, showing some of the hazards that demand complete insurance 


coverage as a safeguard against financial loss. 


Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you would 
your Doctor or Lawyer 


To help you avoid financial jolts, | ance—to help you guard against war- 
your local U.S. F. & G. agent places _ time risks which make such an audit 
at your disposal knowledge of insur- imperative. Your U.S. F. & G. agent 
ance—plus on-the-spot service in the is one of thousands serving commun- 
payment of losses. He will be glad to _ ities throughout the United States, its 
make a Graphic Audit of your insur- _ possessions, and Canada. Consult him. 


US. EF. & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO, 
and its affiliate, 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Home Offices tg i} Baltimore, Md. 
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STAMP THEFTS 
Total $9,722.86 


HE assistant manager of a New York 
: office was a stamp collector . . 
collecting $50 to $60 a week from the associa- 
tion’s stamp box. This amounted, over the 
years, to $9,722.86, but under a fidelity bond, 
U.S. F. & G. paid the claim. If you are bir- 
ing new, untried employees or carrying larger 
cash balances, or larger inventorics, you need 
added protection against employee dis- 
honesty .. . now. 


Hit by a 
FALLING TRANSOM 


— by a falling transom wken he 
slammed a door behind him, this man 
suffered a scalp wound and internal injuries 
But the landlord was spared the trouble 
and expense of a lawsuit when U.S. F. & G. 
settled the claim out of court. If such an 
accident occurred in your home or business 
property, would you be protected against 
suit or claim? 


Boy breaks 
EXPENSIVE WINDOW 
WwW: boy meets plate glass window, it’s 

bad, as a New York storekeeper dis- 
covered. A youngster swung on an awning, 
causing an unattached support to strike and 
break the glass. Cost of this ‘‘swing session”’ 
was nearly $150.00. The glass was replaced by 
U.S. F. & G. under a plate glass insurance 
policy. Today plate glass is expensive and 
scarce. Are your display windows insured? 


—- 


* Pass the Ammuuttion 
: Buy War Bonds 


BANK of the MANHATTAN GOMPANY 
* NEW YORK 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Speed up war production jobs involving 
lifting, pressing, bending, etc. - - with 


HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC 
| JACKS 


Bend rods, press bushings, 
move machines, lift heavy 
) loads, etc., quicker and easier 
with Hein-Werner Hydraulic 
Jacks ... Available in models 
of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20 and 30 tons 
capacity. 

Model 30.11A (illustrated) 
incorporates an entirely new 


Dual Operation of 
Two Speed Pumps is 
an outstanding and 
exclusive feature 
of 30 ton model. 


arrangement of dual operated 
| speed pumps—making it 
unusually fast and easy 
operating. 

For details, consult your 
| nearest industrial supply 
distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. ... Waukesha, Wis. 
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of union men, said Inland, “jt 
sary to ask a man if he bel 
union. In certain cases un 
would be discriminated against 
ers, nonunion men. Neverthe! 
company concluded, “we shal 
best we can to comply with th 

Inland’s statement is conside cd tep, 
resentative of the sentiments of 4, 
other three companies. 


Loggers Demands 


Pacific lumber operators 


| may have trouble with demands 


by C.l.O. workers for a 14% 
pay boost and guarantees. 


One day last week the postman drop. 
ped a large registered envelope on the 
desk of W. C. Ruegnitz, executive se 
retary of the Columbia Basin Sawmi 
Assn. and the Columbia Basin Log 
gers Assn. at Portland, Ore. Enclos 
were demands by the C.I.O. Intem 
tional Woodworkers of America for 
general hourly pay boost of 124¢ (wage 
is now 90¢), corresponding adjustment 
in all brackets, and pay guarantees 
@ Other Demands—Potential source 
trouble is the union’s demand for guar 
antee of a weekly wage equal to 64 days 
pay—52 hours’ pay for 48 hours’ work 
In other words, they want to be sur 
lumber employers operate on that sixt 
day at time-and-a-half wage rates. 

Another important demand is for a 
standard night wage differential of 10¢ 
an hour for the swing shift and 15¢ for 
the graveyard shift. This is new to tl 
Northwest Pacific lumber industry, al 
though the National War Labor Board 
West Coast Lumber Commission ha 
given night differentials to plywoo 
workers (BW—Oct.31'42,p86). 

e A. F. L. also Demanding—The C.1.0 
move follows several weeks after d 
mands for a $1.05 base pay by the riva 
ing A.F.L. Northwestern Council 
Lumber & Sawmill Workers. <A.I'. 
agreements now in effect call for 
opening every four months for adjust 
ment of wages to living costs. Th 
C.1.0. contract expires Apr. 1, but the 
union wants to begin negotiating now 

Despite union demands, lumber op 
erators are a bit more optimistic about 
the production outlook for this summer 
and fall. They believe “freezing” work 
ers in forests and mills, plus the draft 
deferment policy, should ease their man 
power shortage. 

e Stocks and Output Lag—Early this 
month, weekly output in the area was 
lagging behind last year by about 33, 
000, 000 D:. “Bt: Log inventories wert 
ar one-sixth of the 1942 figure, due 
largely to recent bad weather and a 
general exodus of workers to shipyards 
or armed services last summer and fall. 
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TO PRODUCE THE CARGOES 


eee AND 


In the great shipbuilding program that’s devoted to 
the transport of American troops and American goods 
to every corner of the globe, steam generating equip- 
ment built by Combustion Engineering is taking a 
conspicuous part. For a substantial percentage of 
all the boilers for the ships in the U. S. Maritime 
Commission’s vast program are being supplied by 
Combustion Engineering. 

On the home front where thousands of industrial 
plants are making the supplies that will fill these ves- 
sels, an enormous volume of production relies on 
power supplied by C-E Boilers, which range in capac- 
ity from small stoker-fired units of less than 50 horse- 
power to the largest boilers ever built. 


PROPEL THE SHIPS! 


Thus Combustion Engineering has a dual role in 
the war — to furnish dependable steam generating and 
fuel-burning equipment for the plants that produce 
the goods and the ships that carry them across the 
seven seas. To meet this double responsibility success- 
fully, Combustion Engineering has the wide experi- 
ence gained from building all types of boilers and 
fuel-burning equipment plus the most modern kind 
of manufacturing facilities. A-122-A 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVENUE, 
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NEW YORK, 


Untiring 
metal muscles 


ET the working day be full twenty- 
[is hours long and the loads at 
capacity, this sturdy, small hoist 
does the lifting quickly, efficiently 
and economically. 

Though it is the small brother of 
the ‘Load Lifter’ hoist, it possesses all 
the special features that make these 
hoists the most versatile and rugged 
of lifting mechanisms. 

The advantages of the ‘Load Lifter 
Jr.” are apparent. What does not 
show, except in performance records, 
is the extremely low cost of lifting 
and maintenance, 

For any job within its capacity the 
‘Load Lifter Jr.’ is the safest, soundest 
investment for production, 


‘Load Lifter Jr.’ hoists are built in capace 
ities of 500 and 1000 lbs. (‘Load Lifter’ 
hoists up to 40,000 lbs.) For complete 
information, send for Bulletin 347-B. 


MAXWELL 


TRADE WARK 


7 
Hoists 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 


Honcock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and | 


‘American’ industrial instruments, 


‘LOAD LIFTER JR. 


LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVER YWHERE”’ 
March 2, 1943 
THE Board of Directors on February 26, 
1943 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on the 31st 
day of March 1943 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on the 19th day 
of March 1943. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 


| CONSERVE TIRES 77 
A sand SHOES” 
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Homecoming Bid 


Georgia passes new law 
easing holding company taxes; 
big hope is that Coca-Cola, a 
fugitive, will come home. 


For the better part of 50 years, half 

a dozen states have done a profitable 
business in chartering corporations and 
providing them with legal domiciles. 
Periodically, other states overhaul their 
corporation law and try to cut them- 
selves a slice of the chartering trade. 
Latest to enter the field is Georgia, 
which expects to set up shop sometime 
next summer. 
@ Needs Voters’ Approval—The Georgia 
legislature has approved a constitutional 
amendment giving subsidiary companies 
that do no business in the state a spe- 
cific exemption from all taxes except in- 
come taxes. If approved by the voters, 
this will extend a cordial invitation to all 
holding companies that might consider 
setting up legal headquarters in the 
state. Big selling point is the fact that 
_ the amendment would outlaw many of 
the ad valorem levies and taxes on in- 
tangibles that have been producing un- 
expected headaches for executives, even 
in states that ordinarily play ball with 
corporations. 

Although this immunity is attractive 
bait, Georgia doesn’t expect to do a 
chartering business comparable to that 
of New Jersey or Delaware, the estab- 
| lished leaders in the trade. In fact, 
| Georgia will be pretty well satisfied if it 


can coax back some of its own com- 

panies that migrated to less expensive 

neighborhoods when the state tried to 
pile extra taxes on them. 

_@A Delaware Fugitive—In particular, 
Georgia wants to patch up its old quarrel 
with the Coca-Cola Co., which now col- 
lects its $30,000,000 annual net income 


| through headquarters in Wéilmingtoz, 
| Del. Georgians have always felt a pro- 
priectary interest in Coca-Cola; it hurts 


their pride as well as the pocketbook of 
the state treasury to have the company 
alienated. 

Founded in Atlanta in 1886, Coca- 
Cola still does much of its business 
through Georgia offices. It remained a 
Georgia corporation until 1919, when 
heavy taxes on subsidiary companies 
made a change of address desirable. In 
that year, it simply packed up and went 
off to Delaware, leaving its home state to 
meditate on the proverb about the goose 
and the golden eggs. In debate over the 
new amendment—popularly branded the 


_ “Coca-Cola bill”—the speaker of the 


Georgia House of Repres« tat 
mated the company’s resi ‘enc 
be worth about $1,000,0:) q , 
the state treasury. 7 
e The Drawbacks—It is ni a , 
tain, of course, that Coca-Coly » 
of the other exiled COrpo ration 
hasten to Stage a reconciliation 
Georgia. It takes more than sens; 
to make a big company go to the } 
of getting a new charter, trans 
title, and moving records. ‘I jy 
any large scale immigration of 
panies, Georgia will have to offer} 
terms than the other states tha 
pete for chartering business. An¢ 
the problem of thinking up better; 
than their competitors have to of 
going to take a good deal of inge 
figuring. : 

Delaware and New Jersey enter 
charter granting business around 
when industrial combination wa 
ginning to hit its stride. Both soo: 
came expert in drawing incorpor 
laws that would attract the maxiy 
volume of trade. Although Delay 
code eventually became the most 
ble of all, New Jersey got off to a4 
start.. Moreover, its proximity to \ 
Street made it the favorite of New 
promoters who preferred a ferry rid 
a train trip. 
e@ Wilson’s Attack—At a time y 
other states were tightening up t 
incorporation laws, New Jerse) 
Delaware were relaxing theirs. In | 
Woodrow Wilson, then govemor 
New Jersey, jammed through a st 
seven laws—the “Seven Sisters’ 
signed to retire the state from the ¢ 
tering business. Wilson had no s 
graduated to the presidency than 
legislature began work on his laws, 
by 1920 there wasn’t enough left 
identification. Early in the game, 
Jersey earned the title “Mother 
Trusts.” And, except during the | 
life of the Seven Sisters, she kept it 
profited by it. 

A few years ago, corporations s 
denly discovered a fly in the Jer 
cream, and they are not yet sure t 
recent court decisions have removed 
Pinched by the depression, Jersey C 
Newark, and other municipalities 
up an old law authorizing them to 
the intangible assets of corporat 
domiciled within their city limits. T! 
promptly slapped on_ levies total 
around $50,000,000 (BW —Dec.|' 
23). 
e Off to Flemington—Repercussion 
that grab haven’t died down yet. Sev’ 
corporations, including Standard 
(N. J.); piled their headquarters 
moving vans and went down to Fie 
ington, N. J., which bills itself as 
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bys the scene of the Hauptmann 


thers stood their ground and fought | 


tati yt, At the moment, they seem to be 


, with the temperate tax policy as | 


nee ipong. Last month, the New Jersey | 
a vlibeme Court threw out an $11,605,- 


assessment by Hillsborough ‘Town- 


+ at » on intangible personal property of | 


Duke Power Co. Lawyers think this 
ition. settie the problem of municipal 
atioy 
seni think up new grounds for assess- 
the hy nt. 
(Tanst 

l'o 


“Wings for Kaiser 


| fFer } 7 

tha On land, on sea, in the 
~i-the restless shipbuilder 
VCTCT f 


- to offfmpands empire with outright 
yt oer 
"Si chase of plane plant. 

cntere y ve 
ound q@vith his purchase of the thriving 
nn waceetwings, Inc., Henry J. Kaiser, versa- 
th aie West Coast industrialist, has 
ited his foot solidly in the door to 


tion, at least until the city fathers | 


cormpory 
ei plane manufacture. At the same 
Delage. he has confirmed the gloomy sus- 
most qgeons Of established manufacturers 
to a ago think the miracle man of ship- 
1: to \piding intends to move in on the 
Now \qptwar market for planes. 
rry ragga Position to Score—Aviation experts 
‘ ‘BB that if Kaiser is nursing some such | 
me yet his latest step puts him in posi- | 
up fap" to score. While details are mili- 
orsey Igy secrets, Fleetwings is supposed to 


In jqqpre one of the neatest little production 
ups in the aircraft industry. More- 
_ager, its staff will provide Kaiser with 
ters” gypett knowledge of the techniques of 
the plane manufacturing and_ engincer- 
fae, a department in which he has 
than eously been shorthanded (BW — 


wn ug.22’42,p34). 

| Jeft After the war, Fleetwings is likely to 
me. in a strong competitive position. 
other geal in comparison with giants like 
the hgpeuglas and Boeing, it nevertheless 


*§ a prosperous business and_ has 
ale a reputation as a good producer. 
now handles a big subcontracting 
cc Jeqqupsiness in parts for other manufac- 
ers and is just getting into produc- 


ure { ° : 

rovedgen On a two-place basic trainer for 
ev Cage Army. Experts say that if Kaiser 
tics ents a toehold in plane manufactur- 


“ye coma answers the description 
oratiq@e'y: 
ts. Tig tice Not Disclosed—Kaiser had noth- 
totals to say about the price he paid for 
c.g etwings, but he did announce that 
‘had bought up all the stock, not 
sions @°' 4 controlling interest. Competitors 
Sevempect that hard-bargaining Frank De 
rd Q@@p™ahl, Fleetwings president, made the 
rs ing’ St Coast magnet pay a stiff price for 
) Fi’ Membership card in the fraternity 
as a Plane builders. Fleetwings property 
vered by the deal includes two plants 
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IN THE NEW “BLACKOUT PLANTS” 
9 
VENTILATED BY ,, 


Twenty-four-hour-a-day production in plants supplied with un- 
varying light, heat and conditioned air is a highlight in America’s 
contribution to Allied Victory. These new “Blackout Plants” —and 
there are many—have no fear of enemy detection by night because 
vital conditioned air for efficient production does not depend on 
window ventilation. Specially designed intake vents, backed up by 
Buffalo Ventilating and Air 
Conditioning Equipment, 
bring gentle gales of fresh 
air to workers in these arse- 
nals of democracy. “Buffalo” 
is proud to be called upon 
to furnish this essential 
equipment for faster, safer 
out-put of armament for 
our fighting forces. 


Buffalo Type LL Limit-Load Ventilating Fan 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd... . Kitchener, Ontario 
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( Helpful 
Banking Aid 
in Cleveland 


« - Senshi 


Hy AVING specialized in 
~ commercial banking 
for many years, this bank 
is in close touch with 
changes resulting from 
conversion to war produc- 
tion in Cleveland’s busy 
industrial area. 


The contacts and experience 
of our officers can be help- 
ful to firms doing busi- 
ness within our sphere 
of acquaintance. Our ser- 
vices are available to you. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 
EUCLID AT EAST SIXTH 


AND 
TERMINAL TOWER BLDG. 


.xfiONAL 
SONAL g 


1845 : 


evn cue” 


sor™ 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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THE MARKETS 


Wall Street finds plenty to worry 

about these days even though the stock 
price averages continue close to their re- 
covery tops. ‘Traders who aren’t jumpy 
over the possibility of a secondary reac- 
tion are getting their wind up about the 
danger of a speculative boom in low- 
priced shares. A few even manage to 
worry about both at the same time. 
@ Gambling Money—Concentration of ac- 
tivity in the penny arcade has been both- 
ering brokers and exchange officials for 
some time. They welcome the business, 
of course, but they know there isn’t much 
real difference between buying dogs on 
the stock exchange and buving tickets on 
the Irish Sweepstakes. 

At this stage of the game, the last 
thing Wall Street wants is excessive 
speculation, especially on the long shots. 
It has had plenty of expericnce with pub- 
lic antagonism and governmental crack- 
down in the last dozen years, and it 
doesn’t intend to invite any more of it. 
Emil Schram, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, had this in mind last 
week when he issued a sharp statement 
discouraging frechanded buving of the 
low-priced issues. 
© The Sold-Out Longs—I'car of an im- 
pending reaction, Wall Strect’s other big 
worry, built up steam last week when 
the stock market began to give ground 
under heavy selling pressure. Consoling 
dealers was the fact that underlying buy- 
ing power proved stronger than most of 
them had expected. As the market 
started to slide off, investors who had 
been waiting to buy back stocks sold late 
last year decided to take advantage of the 
opportunity. This helped put on the 
brakes, although it wasn’t cnough by it- 
sclf to cancel out the pressure. 

Another comforting sign for traders is 
the behavior of leverage investment trust 


issues, traditional barometers of 
scntiment. The index of n 
trusts has been setting new 
ily, indicating fairly general 
long-term outlook for stocks 
the index finally topped 80, 
pares with a 1942 high of 59 
SA Railroad “First’”—The 
ment noted a minor mileston: 
clearance from a special thre« 
made Colorado 
railroad to work out a volunt 
ment under the new 
As a result of the rearrangem: 
has cut its fixed interest in 
postponed two heavy mati 
would have fallen due in 1945 
(BW —Jan.9’43,p88). 

Time consumed in_ puttin; 
the adjustment was an even si 


Although this is a comparativ! 


job for railroad reshuffle, at least 
will have to better Colorado 
crm’s time if it wants to avoid 
Delaware & Hudson is now sec} 
ponement of a $48,000,000 
which comes due next May. 
went to the Interstate Comme: 


& Southern ¢} 


MecLaucghliy 


Mo} 


| ie 


ng p 


Its 


c Co 
mission just before the end of last ve 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Ag 
Stocks 
Industrial 109.7 108.6 106.8 
Railroad .... 34.7 34.1 30.8 
Utility a 42.4 404 
Bonds 
Industrial ...116.6 116.4 115.6 
Railroad .... 94.8 93.9 91.1 
Utility 111.9 121.8 110.1 


U. S. Govt. .109.5 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except f 
government bonds which are from the Fe 


eral Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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, in operation at Bristol, Pa., and 
. under construction. At present, 
company employs around 5,000 


One plant, located on the Delaware 
er at Bristol, includes the site of an 
{ ship’ id laid out during the World 
», Aviation men are wondering if 
ser intends to use the shipyard facili- 
.in building the huge cargo carrying 
nes he hopes to perfect. In the midst 
st fall’s excitement over cargo 
aes, Kaiser proposed converting ship- 
«js to production of flying freighters. 
ver a good deal of pulling and haul- 
» he secured a nonprofit contract to 
jd three flying boats on an experi- 
atal basis. Success in this venture 
uld establish him solidly in aircraft 
snufacture. 

facing East—Although the Fleetwings 
| marks the first time Kaiser has en- 
wd the plane industry, it is not the 
¢ time his organization has left its 
me grounds to enter eastern manu- 


»omas J. Walsh of the Walsh Con- 
ction Co. took over the Rheem Mfg. 
. shipyard at Providence, R. I. Last 
wember, the Six Companies group, 


which Kaiser is the best known mem- | 


, bought out the Crocker-Wheeler 
kctric Mfg. Co. at Ampere, N. J. 
b\V—Nov.22’42,p7). 


OAN COMPANIES JOLTED 


Personal loan company executives 
me close to heart failure this week 
wn a New York lawsuit threatened 
holesale cancellation of their contracts 
ith borrowers. Although the suit was 
missed, loan company legal staffs are 
il] doing frantic research in hopes of 
ading off more trouble from other 
peful borrowers. 

Jolt to the companies came when a 
ew York Supreme Court justice voided 
tes and chattel mortgages of three 
mowers on the grounds that their 
atracts with Household Finance Corp. 
ied to comply with technical pro- 
sions of the state law. The law calls 
br explicit statement of all terms of a 
hn, and the court decided that House- 
d's contracts did not make it clear 
at under certain conditions default on 
payment would accelerate maturity of 
he full amount. 

As soon as the court entered its de- 
ion, the attorney for the three bor- 
wers filed suit to cancel all the $15,- 
0,000 in loans outstanding and force 
tum of some $50,000,000 in back 
kyments to 100,000 borrowers. The 
burt refused to consider this, and com- 
uly executives began to breathe regu- 
ly again. The original decision stands, 
wever, and that is worry enough by 
lf. Since almost all loan contracts 
‘low the same form, there is no telling 
w many other borrowers may be able 
buse the same dodge. 
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turing. Just a month ago, he and | 
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Flexible low-cost Delta Drill Presses 
plus special fixtures are one answer as 
shown by these actual installation photo- 
graphs at the Trackson Company. 

A. Illustrates the milling of keyways in bronze 
blocks on a standard 17” Delta Drill Press 
with a special fixture. Unskilled operators 
produce 220 units per hour. 

B. Shows the spinning of buttons on screw 
handles. Production: 60 units per hour! 

c. Drilling concave radii in bronze blocks. 
Production: 120 per hour. 


Says a Trackson executive: “The produc- — 


tion figures on these jobs with these spe- 
cial set-ups are really high. Of course this 
work could be done on milling machines 
—but the cost of the setting-up time alone 
would be too high as compared to the 
accurate and speedy manner in which this 
work is now done by using our special 
fixtures. Another important saving to us 
is that unskilled operators do perfect work 
with these machines, whereas skilled 
craftsmen would be necessary for setting 
up and operating milling machines.” 


Delta Machines are 
Flexible and Adaptable! 


In thousands of industrial plants all over 
U. S.—Delta “low cost” Drill Presses, 
Abrasive Finishing Machines, Grinders, 
Band Saws, Circular Saws, are ... speed- 
ing up production... facilitating the use 
of “green” labor... relieving more ex- 
pensive milling and screw machines. 
They can do the same for you! 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOG 


giving details and prices on the full line of 
Delta Drill Presses, Grinders, Band Saws, 
Abrasive Finishing Machines and other Delta 
low-cost machine tools. Get in touch with 
your nearest Delta Industrial Distributor or 
send coupon below. 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY ! 
993 E. Vienna Ave., Wis I 
Please send me latest Catalog giving full details and prices | 
on your full line of low cost machine tools. | 
Name : 
Address. | 
City State | 
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Drive for Cotton ff, 


Wickard again increas. 
1943 goal by jumping quota 
10%; his objective is more lon 
fiber, not just cotton. 

4 th 
Washington authorities aren't {focilho 1 
ing about this business of gro Fou 
more cotton, old surpluses  notw::jfihnin: 
standing. Secretary of  Acgricultyiim 
Claude R. Wickard has now gone } 
yond his recommendation that farm, 
plant up to their full 1943 allotme 
aggregating 27,300,000 acres by lift 
quotas 10%. 
@ Larger Carryover—The United Stay 
started the current cotton season }; 
Aug. 1 with a carryover of nearly }j 
500,000 bales of old cotton. ‘The nx 
crop came to nearly 13,000,000 bat 
Even present phenomenal consumpti 
will not eat up all of the 1942 crop; ; 
fact more than a million bales will | 
added to last year’s carryover. 
With surplus approaching 12,000.00 


it may seem queer to the casual 
server that the Dept. of Agricultu 
wants a substantial expansion of 194 
planting. Any mill man can give th 
answer, however. 
e The Objective—Demand has be 
‘way up for long-staple cotton; 
pluses from past years hi ave bee 
drained of fiber more than { in. | 
length. The 1943 crop averaged a | 
tle shorter than most recent crops, an 
that simply redoubled the competitio 
for the longer grades. The Dept. 
Agriculture, consequently, is asking fi 
larger acreage not simply to grow ab 
crop but rather to get as much long 
staple cotton as possible without boos 
ing the surplus out of all reason } 
removing quotas entirely. 

As recently as last November, fami 
ers were being urged to underplant 
Their quota acreage was 27,300,000 
true enough, but the D. of A. goal wa 
22,500,000 acres. Then came the ad 
vice to exceed the goal. Now come 
permission not only to plant 27,300,0 
acres but also to go over that quot 
by 10%. . 
@ Fancy Prices—A move to boost ou 
put might ordinarily damage price. Bu 
not these days. Average quotations 0 
the }4-in. cotton in ten spot market 
(the basic price) recently have hel 
above 21¢ a pound, highest since 192° 
A favorable House committee repo! 
this week on the Pace bill (BW —M: 
6°43 »pl5) to roll farm labor costs inte 
the parity formula didn’t hurt anything 
either. 
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‘om Battle Front to Home Front 


“reasam The War Department announces 
it it has available a set of phono- 
QUOtate oh records made by Army pilots who 


we fown in combat and led bombing 
is. ‘Their experiences were recorded 
+an Army air base in North Africa 
} the benefit of the American workers 
ho made their planes. 

Four records have been made, each 
minst an authentic background of 
nds set down on wax at the same 
i; base from which the pilots are 
caking. The original impressions of 
he recordings were flown to Washing- 
on from North Africa. 

[hese official releases include reports 
» the P-38 Lightning, the Boeing B-17 
lying Fortress, the Douglas A-20 Bos- 
n, and the North American B-25 Billy 
litchell. Prime and subcontractors for 
ach of these planes who may want to 
x these records for morale purposes 
uy obtain copies of them by addressing 
he Industrial Services Division, Bureau 
pf Public Relations, War Department, 
Vashington, D. C. The type of plane 
hould be stated in the request. 
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boduction vs. Transportation 


A letter from F. C. Gurley of the 
’. @& F. Mfg. Co., Buffalo, raises a 
much-discussed question. 

m; su@™ “I cannot understand,” he says, 


ec beeqiifwhy a growing percentage of produc- 
in, gion should be for war work unless it 
od a ligfan be currently moved and used for 
ps, angamhat purpose. What percentage of cur- 
petitiogment production can be moved as fast 
ept. os it 1s produced?” 

king fof Obviously this question, and many 


Ww a bi 
h lon 
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thers of like purport, cannot be an- 
wered specifically. The necessary data 
must be secret. It is in order, how- 
wer, to get on record some of the fac- 
ors that must enter into any balancing 


r, farng™of the nation’s war production against 
erplant{its capacity for overseas transport. 
00,00 Comparisons sometimes are drawn 


oal waetween our peak peacetime exports 
the adgfM1920) of about eight billion dollars 
comeg™end this year’s war production program 
(00,00 nearly 100 billion dollars. The seem- 
- quot@mmgly obvious conclusion is that the 
shipping facilities adequate for the one 
annot possibly cope with the other. 

But such a conclusion overlooks cer- 
ain facts. For instance, the hundred 
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ONS OF 
narket™illion program includes large amounts 
» heldffor merchant ships, escort vessels, and 
1920 aval fighting craft. This may run to 
reporf/™) billions. Many of the aircraft, espe- 
—Mafiully bombers, will get to the fighting 
ts intog™@onts under their own power. This pro- 
thing gtam accounts for more billions. 
Then too, our total war costs in- 
ude the pay of troops and dependent 
1943 
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allowances. This may amount to an- 
other 10 billion. They include also the 
cost of training and of the necessary 
plant and equipment, such as trainer 
planes, cantonments, ground equip- 
ment, factories, dwellings, and depots. 

This by no means exhausts the wat 
expenditures that involve no overseas 
transportation. But these five alone— 
ships, planes, service pay, training, 
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home front construction—account for a 


substantial share of our war bill. 
Moreover, we should remember that 
in peacetime, the United States did not 
use all the world’s ships. But today, 
most of Britain’s merchant fleet, to- 
gether with those of Norway, Greece 
and other conquered countries, are 
joined with our own to carry goods 
from this country to the various fronts. 


Here is a shipping capacity probably | 


far in excess of what we needed to ex- 
port eight billion dollars worth of 
goods in 1920. (Incidentally, because 
of the higher cost per ton of military 
munitions as compared with civilian 
goods, equal dollars may not mean equal 
tonnages to be handled.) 

Finally, it should be remembered 
that neither war production nor ship- 
ping capacity is static. In 1942 we 
greatly increased our production but 
not our shipping. In 1943 we shall 
increase both, with shipping capacity 
growing more rapidly than industrial 
production. In 1944, while munitions 
output should run fairly constant, ship- 
ping capacity will continue to grow 
swiftly—provided, of course, we can 
beat the submarines. 

Since we must maintain stockpiles 
of munitions and equipment ready for 
shipment at any moment, it may not be 
entirely out of order to build excessive 
inventories now, against the day when 
expanded shipping capacity will enable 
us to move all of our current exportable 
output. 

With these two broad considerations 
in mind, (1) that not all of our indus- 
trial output must be shipped and (2) 
that our shipping capacity is greater 
than in peacetime and growing more 
rapidly than munitions production, the 
seemingly obvious conflict between pro- 
duction and transport capacities is at 
least partially reconciled. 

This, of course, is not to say flatly 
that we shall be able to ship all we pro- 
duce. It is to be presumed that those 
responsible for these vital decisions 
know the facts and know precisely what 
balance they are seeking. Obviously, it 
wouldn’t make sense to tear down the 
civilian economy needlessly. And_al- 
though we civilians are in no position 
to pass judgment without the essential 
data, it is wholly in order for us to ask 
questions and to express concern. W.C. 


How You 
Can Get an 


IRON FIREMAN 
STOKER 


Change to Coal NOW 


ii you are faced with actual or 
threatened fuel oil shortage and 
your operation is not classed as non- 
essential, you are eligible for authori- 
zation to purchase an Iron Fireman 
automatic coal stoker. The War Pro- 
duction Board has called upon us, as 
stoker manufacturers, to step up pro- 
duction of commercial and industrial 
units, to enable as many oil users as 
possible to convert to coal. 


CALL US, We Do the Rest. Call, wire 
or write, 3286 West 106th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. An Iron Fireman repre- 
sentative will call on you, check your 
boiler to determine the size and type of 
stoker you need, estimate its cost and 
give you full particulars. He will pro- 
vide you with the proper forms, and 
will help you prepare and submit your 
WPB application. When authorization 
is issued, we will fill your order for 
the necessary equipment. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Company: Portland, 
Ore.; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 


The well known Iron Fireman 
trademark is the user’s assurance 
of satisfactory performance. 


IRON FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 
STOKERS is the result of the application of sound prin- 
ciples of combustion and engineering. Coal is fired under 
forced draft, with automatic regulation of air and coal to 
produce efficient combustion. 


THE TREND 


THE MINIMUM TO ATTAIN THE MAXIMUM 


The War Production Board’s Office of Civilian Supply 
has been making a good deal of publicity for itself in 
recent weeks through its report on the “bedrock” civilian 
economy (BW—Feb.13'43,p16). 

OCS estimated that we could come down to a produc- 
tion of around 56 billion dollars worth of civilian goods 
and services annually—as against an actual production of 
82 billions of such goods in 1941, perhaps 56 billions in 
1932, and an expected 73 billions in 1943 (all measured in 
1941 dollars). 


@ First, it should be pointed out that several billion dol- 
lars worth of the goods we shall get this year will come 
out of inventories, not from current output; further that 
some current output that is above bedrock cannot be shut 
off to any profit to the war effort—is not fat worth 
paring. So, all in all, we are nearer bedrock than we 
think, even on the basis of OCS’s relatively favorable 
guess on 1943 supplies. 

That much said, it is far more significant to examine 
the concept of “bedrock” than the estimates of it. To 
OCS, it means “the estimated supplies required to main- 
tain a level of civilian health, efficiency, and morale which 
would maximize the war effort.” The agency adds that the 
estimates “are set at such levels that in a long war... 
curtailment below these levels would detract more from 
the prosecution of the war we now seem likely to have to 
wage than it would help.” 


© This definition makes the civilian economy an integral 
part of the whole war effort. Obvious as that may sound, 
it marks a fundamental break in thinking, for we have 
been accustomed to treating the civilian economy as 
something to be taken care of by whatever is left over 
after war demands are met. Now we get the concept that 
provision for movies, tobacco, and table utensils is as 
vital to the war effort as provision for troops, planes, and 
ships. We are reminded that, lacking adequate laundries 
and restaurants, or housing and transport, or recreation 
and food, we can’t successfully recruit and shift labor to 
war jobs and keep it at work at top productivity. And we 
have Willow Run (page 75) already a prime example of 
how the lack of such things can produce a specific short- 
age of war manpower. 

A definition of bedrock as that minimum for living 
that achieves a maximum of fighting makes sense. Un- 
balance this balance—by fattening civilians or by cutting 
them—and the whole war effort suffers. 

But the finely drawn balance is harder to get than it 
seems. Bedrock is never the same at all times and places. 
Germany's bedrock, for instance, is not as low as Japan’s, 
nor Russia’s as low as China’s. What cuts civilians can 
take depends a great deal on their original standard of 
living. Equally, tomorrow’s bedrock cannot be achieved 
today. While civilian health and morale may adjust to 
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some gradual reduction, overnight slashes in <tandarg, 
serve only to upset the war economy. As food cy 
Secretary Wickard is concerned about that no 

Again, as OCS says, bedrock would be lower in ting 
of siege. The more serious and imminent the danger 
the more “essentials” people will do without, and th 
more effort they will exert. To assume a wai morale 
when we are at peace, or a siege morale when we figh 
overseas, is wish-thinking. 


© Civilians can, indeed, be cut below bedrock to effect 
temporary additions to the war effort. For bedrock ay 
sumes a continued and sustained effort. The Britig 
found after Dunkirk that workers could put in S0 hous 
a week and produce more than in 40 hours—but only fo; 
a while. Similarly, civilians can get along on a dict beloy 
minimum nutrition standards—but only for a time. 

Such cuts to boost direct war output ultimately reduce 
the whole war effort by more than the temporary gain, 
And he who seeks to offset this consequence by further 
slashes into civilian standards must make each one faster 
and sharper. And the theoretical limit to this is complete 
collapse. 

This desperation process can be seen in action. The 
Nazis, who for so long so carefully maintained their bed. 
tock, are now shutting down additional industries and 
combing out more manpower in order to hold the fronts 
Unless a change in the war permits them to reverse the 
process, the cuts they are now making will force them 
to more and more severe measures—a controlling con 
sideration for United Nations strategy. 

And there is a more subtle kind of degeneration which 
we ourselves can easily experience. Bedrock requirements 
can go up during war, as well as down. “War weariness” 
may reduce health, efficiency, and morale, and call for 
compensating increases in civilian goods and services to 
sustain them. Indeed, that is the tendency in all wars, 
in all nations. It could be accelerated here by a popular 
conviction that we were raising a bigger army than we 
could use. 


© Bedrock is not static; it cannot be estimated in simple 
terms. OCS’s figures can be taken only as a first approx: 
mation; their significance lies chiefly in the fact that to try 
to estimate at all is to try to maximize the whole effort. 

It would appear that there is growing recognition, eveng 
in top Washington circles, that the civilian economy 
must be planned and programed as a part of this total 
war, both to pare civilians and to fatten civilians where 
each will help. That recognition is needed to insure that, 
when we are on the threshold of victory at the front, 
we do not defeat ourselves at home—and perhaps lose 
the struggle to win the peace. 
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